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Americans Abroad. 


An American who was visiting England for 
the first time drove through Victoria Street with 
a London aequaintance, and passing Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, turned 
toward Whitehall. 

“This is the finest corner in London for 
architecture,” remarked his companion. 

“Ts it, indeed?” was the American’s response. 
“Is that a church yonder?” 

As he spoke he pointed to St. Stephen’s Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament, familiarly known 
as the Clock Tower. His acquaintance perceived 
that he did not know what were the famous 
buildings which they were passing. 

“That is where Big Ben makes himself heard,” 
remarked the Londoner. ‘That building is the 
Houses of Parliament. Here on the right— 
which we have just passed—are St. Margaret’s 
Church and Westminster Abbey. Surely you 
have not been in London ten days without seeing 
these famous structures?” 

“I have not found time for them,” was the | her 
answer. 

“You must take time at once,” said the | ™ 
Londoner. “Stop the cab and I'll lead you 
through the Abbey to the Poets’ Corner, and the 
Chapel of Henry the Seventh, the most famous 
Gothic chapel in the world. Then we can run 
through the Parliament Buildings, and stroll 
through Whitehall and see the prime minister’s 
house in Downing Street and out into St. James’s 
Park. You can see much in an hour.” 

“Many thanks,’ said the American. “I 
prefer an early lunch at my hotel. These things 
do not interest me. I am going to Paris 
to-morrow.”’ 

An American who could pass through London 
on a first visit without so much as looking at 
Westminster A bbey did not deserve the privileges 
of foreign travel. Nearly all American tourists 
go to the other extreme, and fairly wear them- 
selves out sightseeing. 

One of these enthusiasts devoted an entire day 
to the memory of Peter the Great. He started 
at the house near the Strand where the monarch 
lodged for a few weeks. Next he visited 
Leicester Square and tried to imagine where 
Savile House had stood at which the tsar was 
entertained. He took a long drive beyond the 
Tower to see the site of a tavern where Peter the 
Great used to drink until midnight. He went on 
to Deptford to find among the docks the house 
where the monarch lived when he was working 
in shipyards. At last he took a boat to Hampton 
Court to see the famous portrait of the young 
tsar. 

This was an exhausting day for the sightseer, 
but his energy was wasted on unworthy objects. 
The portrait was the only thing really worth 
looking at. He had planned the day foolishly. 

The ideal traveller possesses both sensibility 
and common sense. He neither closes his eyes 
to the splendid memorials of a storied past, nor 
gads about on fools’ errands merely for the sake 
of filling a note-book and saying that he has 
“seen all the sights.” 
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An Old-Time Sleighing Party. 


In “Annals of New York” Mr. Watson gives 
an entertaining account of an old-time sleighing 
party in New York. The expense of the trip 
was not to exceed one dollar for each person. 
The description of the costumes and equipage is 
quoted from a letter written by one of the party 
when an old man. 

“The hour for starting was one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The young man wore his second 
best cocked hat, tied under his chin by a blue 
cotton handkerchief, while his young queue 
protruded from behind, as stiff as if it had been 
gripped by the icy fingers of Jack Frost himself, 
instead of being strictly enveloped in eelskin. 
An extensive camlet cloak, with a minute cape, 
six inches in breadth, wrapped up his body and 
covered his snuff-colored coat and small-clothes, 
and stockings, drawn over shoes and all, to keep 
out the snow. Yarn mittens protected his hands, 
and a woollen tippet was warmly tucked around 
his neck. 

“The sleigh, the only double one then in town, 
a vast collection of unpainted boards capable of 
containing a moderate load of thirty, drawn by a 
variegated team of six horses, and driven by 
* black Czesar, of immortal memory as charioteer, 
waiter and fiddler, was at the door. 

“Immediately the party, consisting of gentle- 
men who, so far as dress was concerned, were 
facsimiles of the one above described, and ladies 
enveloped in linsey-woolsey cardinals, the hoods 
of which were of such ample dimensions that 
their heads looked like so many beer casks, seated 
themselves in the vehicle. And away they went, 


animated by the jingle of one or two cow-bells, 
to take a cup of hot tea and have a dance at 
Madame T——’s, at H-—. 

on their arrival, tuned his three- 


“Cyesar, 





THE YOUTH’S 


stringed fiddle; the gentlemen appeared in their 
square-toed pumps, and the ladies shook off 
their pattens to display their little feet in peak- 
toed, high-heeled slippers. And at it they went, 
dancing and skipping for dear life, until eight 
o’clock, when they hurried to town, for to be 
abroad after nine o’clock on*common occasions 
was then a sure sign of moral depravity.” 
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The Right of Way. 


“Good nature is not always a virtue, and 
sometimes the easy-going person is a very selfish 
one, too,” says Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
and he proceeds to illustrate this point by the 
Englishman’s determination to have his rights, as 
well as by his deference for the rights of others. 

A young woman in England told me that she 
and seven or eight other young people had 
tramped in single file through a gentleman’s 
dining-room one evening, in order to establish a 
right of way. The Englishman had built his 
house on a meadow directly across a pathway 
that had been used for centuries, and once a year 
the young people of the neighboring estates 
marched across his lawn and up his stairs and 
through his house, in order that he should 
remember that the right of way still existed. 

She was an exceedingly shy and well-bred 

young pe person, and of a family quite as old as 
_ r ; of way, but it apparently did not strike 
t{ she was rude in tramping t ugh a 
— 
ing but a pablie duty. 





or, indeed, that she was ing 


"There was an Irishman in the same county 
who lived in a small cottage on an estate, and 
who was in the habit of crossing from it to 
another “gy the gateway of a distinguished 
gentleman. He had done this for twenty years, 
and when the noble gentleman came into some 
more money and hung two gates between the 
posts, the Irish laborer t took a crowbar and broke 
the hinges on which they hung and tramped over 
them on his way. 

When he had been in jail five times in six 
months, the people round about took up his case; 
the right of way was declared a just one, and the 
gates came down forever. 

Three young barristers, not long ago, laid out 
a walking tour h England, with the express 
purpose of oat the right of way through 
various estates; and to that pu tramped 
over lawns, broke down hedges oa walked Soe 
flower-beds. 

An English story exhibits Miss Harriet 
Martineau in a similar light. There was a 
right of way, it was claimed, through certain 
fields—a ion of Rydal Park—whose owner 

ed them to the public. Miss Martineau 
—_ to play the part of a village Hampden. 
When the rest of her neighbors shrank from this 
contest with the lord of the manor, she took up 
the cu for them, and with her ear trumpet 
and umbrella, took her walk, as usual, through 
the forbidden land. Whereupon the wicked 
lord,—who seems not to have been without a 
redeeming sense of humor,—instead of going to 
law about the vexed question, either took 
advantage of a known a of Miss 
Martineau, or generalized upon a common fear 
of her sex, and put a young Dall into the i 

The bull p 
the indomitab 
ground. Whether from 
presumption, or terror of the re 
general ~_ + — a. br roduced ae that 
ap) —the withdrew his opposition a 
sallecell ter to pursue her way. 
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The Tithing-man. 


The office of the “tithing-man,” in the early 
New England church, was partly to keep people 
awake. Small wonder that he was needful, in 
those days of hours’-long sermons. The “tidy- 
man,”’ as the children called him, was equipped 
with a long staff, heavily knobbed at one end, 
with which he rapped the heads of the sleepy 
men and the too wide-awake boys. From the 
other end of this wand of office depended a long 
fox-tail, with which he gently brushed the women 
into wakefulness. Generally this discipline was 
meekly accepted, but according to Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, there are on record instances in 
which the Puritan displayed a very worldly sort 
of temper at the tithing-man’s merciless rap. 


Anoverwatchful Newbury “awakener”’ monet 
on the head a nodding man, who protested 
indignantly that he was wide-awake, and was | 
only bowing in solemn approval of the minister’s 
arguments. of Lynn, in 1643 struck 
the tithing-man who roughly and suddenly 
wakened him ; see = a sleepy and bewildered | 
Roger, who is b through all time as “a 
common sleeper at the publick exercise” w 
for this most naturally resentful act, but ‘a 
most ae offence, soundly whipped, 
as a warning h to keep awake and not to 
strixe back in meeting. 

Another catastrophe from excessive zeal on the 
= s of the tithing-man is recorded. An old 
at shee Bae ee ‘oll sleep the le 

p-washing, fell as ere -glass 
had once been turned. he must have 
been a man of dignity, dues he sat in his own 
pew, he could not esca a the rod of the tithi 
man. Being rudely disturbed, but not wholly 
wakened, the bewildered sheep-farmer sprang to 
his feet, seized his astonished and mortified wife 
by the shoulders and shook her violently, shouting 
at the top of his voice, “Hard back! Hard 
back! Stand still, will ye?” Poor goodman 
and goodwife! Many years elapsed before they 
recovered from that keen disgrace. 

Sometimes autocratic parsons usurped the 
office of the tithing-man, and did not hesitate to 
call sleeping parishioners by name, sternly telling 

them to “wake up!” A minister in Brunswick, 
Maine, thus pointedly wakened one of his sleeping 
church attendants, a man of some dignity and 
standing in the community, and received the 
shocking and tautological answer, “Mind your 








own business and go on with your sermon !’’ 
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E. B. FRASER a’ co. Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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to suit all, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE TAL CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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x Banquet Lamp 
With Decorated Globe, 


given for a 20-Ib. club order of Tea, 
Coffee, &c. Our 1898 32-page catalogue 
of prizes free. We warrant our goods 
to please, allow you time to deliver 
goods before sending us payment, 
and prepay all express or freight 
charges. Address, 


FULLER TEA CO., Dept. A, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


» Artists ad 
Music Lovers 


are cordially invited to examine the 


NEW SCALES 


just introduced in 


Masons Hamlin 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


now on exhibition at 


Mason & Hamlin Bldg., 
146 Boylston St., Boston. 
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NOTE.—These new styles represent years 
of experimenting and scientific research, 
¢ and we bespeak for them the most critical 
, examination by experts and connoisseurs. 
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Mocha and Java 
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Rich and Pure! 
A Luxury within reach of Ev 
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SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO0., Boston. 
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Europe? 


Travel by the Dominion Line. 


. 
Going Fast Passenger Service. 
ueenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
to une 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, ete 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec and _ Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive 
matter, maps od sailings, send to 
the Soar" 8 Offices: 
103 State Street, Boston. 








Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting ina new 
| oe or repairing the old one with 
am 


er, 


style brick lining. It is a mixture of | 
powder 
Mix with water and apply like 
Mortar or Cement. Any one 
can use it. It saves time, 
labor and money. 
your Stove Dealer for 


Champion Stove Clay. 








ion Stove Clay. It is cheap- 
handier and better than the old 


ed fire clays and Plumbago. 
Ask 


Write us if he hasn’t it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Company, 
yo Conn. 





GYPSINE. 


The Everlasting Wall Finish. 


Permanent — Won’t Rub Off. 
Beautiful — Ready-Made, Tasteful Colors. 


aie 


Contains no decaying glue or other 
animal matter. 


Any One Can Use It— Full Directions on every 


package. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your paint-dealer for it, 


or write for Color Card and copy of “Gypsine 
Advocate’’ to 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Makes the Skin Soft and Fresh, 
‘is Perfectly Harmless. Nature’s / i 4 
own cure for Chapped Hands, 

Salt Rheumandall diseases of 

the Skin. Gentlemen Should 

Use It After Shaving . 


At Druggists, 35 cents. 
TRIAL TUBE, FREE. 
Rust & RICHARDSON 

| DruG Co., Boston. 
Agents Wanted. 
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A Pleasure at Last. 
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No Muss. No Trouble. 
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‘SOAP 


WASHES axe DYES 


AT ONE OPERATION 


.- ANY COLOR. 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for 
Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, 
Blouses, Ribbons, Curtains, Under- 
linen, etc., whether Silk, 
Cotton or Wool. 


Satin, 


Sold in All Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists, or mailed free 
for 15 cents; 


127 Duane Street, New York. 
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. ELLO, little fellows, what are you 

doing without your mothers?” 

Archer looked down from his horse 
at three calves huddled in a dejected group 
inside his ranch fence. He had just returned 
after being from home all day, helping drive 
some trail-cattle to the river. The foreman of 


the outfit had been taken ill and had sent | 


after Jim to help him. 

Jim came in now, closing the gate carefully 
behind him, and looked up the draw in which 
the ranch lay, at the cattle, browsing here and 
there on the tender March grass. Some of the 
cows had calves beside them, but 
none of them, according to Jim’s 
calculation, belonged with the 
three waifs. 

“Well,” he thought, ‘“they’ll 
have to be fed if they’re lost. 
I'll corral them. Probably their 
mammies will claim them by 
nighi ” 

They were winter calves. 
Though still quite young, they 
were large-boned and sturdy, 
and already showed promise of 
becoming fine cattle. 

“It’s time they were branded, 
anyhow,” Jim thought, as he 
drove them into a corral. “I'll 
attend to that to-morrow.” 

It was too late to brand that 
evening. Jim unsaddled his 
horse and walked off to his 
house, a rough log cabin, stand- 
ing near a little rise of land. 
Jim had planned to build a 
frame-house on the rise, and 
had put up the shack merely for 
temporary accommodation. 

He had expected to build 
during the first summer he came 
to the ranch, but now three 
summers had passed and the 
work was not begun. 

His herding had not proved 
prosperous, and lately matters 
were going from bad to worse. Thinking of 
his troubles, Jim walked homeward with a 
clouded brow. 

The log shack in the setting sun was all 
golden outside. For a moment the fancy 
that the soft radiance might be an emanation 
from the cheerful spirit within it pierced 


through the gloom of Jim’s thoughts. Then | 


he sighed heavily. 

“T don’t suppose Alice would grumble if she 
had to starve,’”’ he said to himself. 

It was on his wifé’s account he felt his 
misfortunes most keenly. He had brought 
Alice, full of sanguine expectations, from her 
Northern home to Texas, and the failure to 


realize his hopes of business success seemed | 


to reproach him in proportion as she bore up 
uncomplainingly. 

Alice came to the door as he approached it. 
“Jim,” she said, “did you notice whether the 
south fence is down anywhere?” 

“No,” Jim replied. “I came around the 
other way. Why?” 

“A lot of the trail-cattle got into the draw 
this afternoon. 
the drift fence and turn them out.” 


“Now you oughtn’t to have done that, | 


Alice,” Jim said, reprovingly. “Lifting that 
gate is a man’s work. You look tired to death 
tonight. Seems as if I never leave you but 
you do something to kill yourself! It’s nothing 
but slave from morning to night for you, 
anyhow! I don’t know how you’re going to 
stand it.’ 

“Now, Jim, don’t talk that way—just as if 
our hard times were going to last forever!” 

“It don’t look as if they would grow easier 
very soon,” Jim said, despondently. “Hen- 
derson says the boys found six carcasses with 
my brand, coming along the creek. That 
makes fourteen calves that I know the wolves 
have killed this spring.” 


Jim | 


I had to drive them down to} 


swept it away witha smile. “Oh, 
cheerily. 
going to turn up to help us soon, and you know 
I don’t feel in my bones for nothing. Now if 
you want to look after the fence to-night, I'll 


have supper late. You’d better hurry, though.” | 


Jim got his tool-bag and started off. He 
found a considerable gap in the south fence 
where the cattle from the trail-herd had broken 
| through. He had scarcely begun repairing it 
when some cattle far off at the north of the 
draw began to bawl. 

Jim hearkened a moment, thinking anxiously 
| of wolves. Then a more probable reason for 
| the cattle’s distress occurred to him. 
| “Those calves!” he murmured. 

He dropped his hammer and took a step in 
the direction of the corral. Then he stopped. 


well, Jim, don’t get blue,’”’ she said, | 

“I just feel in my bones something’s | 
| Out she had freshened her toilet with a pink 
| bow and a white apron. 





retreated. They went toward the river-bank 
where the trail-herd was bedded ready to be 
crossed at daybreak next morning. | 

“Some strays from the trail-herd,” Jim told 
Alice when he went home. 

“Well, sit right down to supper while every- | 
thing’s good and hot,’’ Alice said. 

She had taken especial pains with the supper 
because Jim needed cheering, and while he was 


Jim, looking at her 
sweet face across the table, experienced a sharp | 
twinge of remorse. 
“I couldn’t do it! What would she think of 
me?” he said to himself. | 
He resolved to be up to drive the calves to 


| the trail-cattle before they should cross the | 


river next morning. But not knowing this | 
plan, Alice secretly let down the heavy window | 
shades, so that the first glimmer of morning 
failed to waken him as usual. When he | 
sprang up it was eight o’clock. Alice smiled 
triumphantly; she had kept baby stil] as a 
mouse to let him sleep. 

“T ought to have caught the cattle,” said Jim. | 





‘‘ HENDERSON WAS EYING THE CALVES ATTENTIVELY.” 


| He stood quite still a few moments. Then, 
suddenly seizing his hammer again, he began 
plying it vigorously. He struck the nails 
securing the barbed wire to the rails with 
fierce, resounding strokes. He was beating 
back a surprised uprising of conscience as well 
as drowning with his din the noise of the 
bellowing cattle. He tried not to listen to 
| them as he went home. 
| “Supper ready?’ he cried, briskly, as he 
| entered the kitchen. 
“Not quite,’ Alice replied. 
makes those cattle baw! so?” 
“Probably they’re excited over something. 
Where’s baby ?” 
“Asleep, Jim. 
ails them?” 
“Oh, after supper.’’ 


“What on earth 


Aren’t you going to see what 


market. 
Now and then he left his work to stroll to the 





“You'll have time before. 
you so soon.”’ 


I didn’t expect 


“Then perhaps I’d better go now,” and Jim | 


moved toward the door. 

“Aren’t you going to take your rifle? Maybe | 
it’s wolves,” said Alice, 

“That’s so.”’ 
| Jim turned back and took down his rifle 
from the rafters. He hesitated a moment | 
before going out; then quickly emptying the | 
cartridges out of the chambers he refilled them 
with bird-shot from a shelf over the window. | 
He was stealthily careful that Alice should not | 
observe him. She might reasonably question 
his taking bird-shot to kill wolves. 

The south end of the draw was fenced like | 
the north. Jim kept his small herd on his 
own land. Just outside the south fence he | 
now saw three cows standing in the moonlight. 

When he reached the proper distance he | 
raised his rifle and opened a harmless but 
| Sharply painful firing upon them. The three | 
| mothers, stung with the rattling shot, ceased | 
| lowing for their children and galloped off down 





“Well, I guess it did you more good to sleep. | 
They crossed all right without your help.” 

Jim did not explain about the calves. He 
took a bucket of skimmed milk out to the 
corral. “I'll have to keep them until somebody 
comes over from the Lazy G,” he said. 

The Lazy G was the ranch to which the 
trail-herd belonged. It was owned by a 
wealthy man named Travers, whose range 
was across the river. 

After Jim had succeeded in teaching the 
calves to feed he stood looking at them. They 
were fine little fellows. Jim felt sure that 
they would bring a good price when ready for 
He kept thinking of them all day. 


corral to look at them. 

Jim Archer had always been an honest man. 
Although his business dealings were stall, his | 
credit all through the country was excellent. 
The temptation assailing him did not get. the 
upper hand all at once, but gradually it 
mastered him. 

If those little white-faced calves had pur- 
posely walked into his life to try him, they 
had chosen a propitious time. The continual 
strain of seeing them in his corral steadily 
weakened his principles until on the third day 
they gave way completely. Then Jim printed 
his own brand on the calves’ sides. 

He had just ended this dishonest work 
when, attracted by the sound of hoofs, he 
looked around and beheld Henderson, the 
foreman of the Lazy G, riding toward the 
corral. Jim dropped his iron and stood waiting 
with a wary, half-defiant look on his face. 
When Henderson was near Jim cried, “Hello,” 
loudly. 

Henderson did not notice the unusual tone 
of voice. He liked Jim Archer very much. 

“Hello, Jim,” he responded. “I’m going 
to town. Rheumatism’s worse, and I’ve got to 


An anxious look crossed Alice’s face, but she | the draw. Jim waited until they had entirely | see a doctor. I just stopped to tell you some 
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of your cattle are in Travers’s lower pasture; 
the boys cut them out of the trail-herd with a 
lot of other pick-ups.” 

Jim uttered a stiff, “All right ;” he scarcely 
knew what Henderson had said. 

Henderson was eying the calves attentively. 
Presently he remarked, “Branding?” Then 
he turned from the calves and looked steadily 
at Jim for a long moment. 

“You done that job pretty neat,’ he said, in 
a slow, pondering way. “I wish you’d leave 
those calves in the corral till the first. Travers 
is coming back out to the ranch with me then, 
and I’d like to have him see them.” He rode 
off, leaving Jim with haggard face, staring 
after him. How had Henderson recognized 
the calves? 

“Seems almost as if he might have heard me 
thinking,” Jim muttered. 

He passed his hand across his damp forehead. 
Already he was realizing the agony of hearing 
Henderson denounce him as a “rustler,” or 
cattle-thief, to Mr. Travers. The result of the 
information would be a humiliating trial and a 
term in the penitentiary. What would become 
of Alice and the baby ? 

“Henderson must think me 
crazy, telling me to leave the 
calves in the corral for Mr. 
Travers to see them!”’ Jim gave 
an unhappy little laugh. “I’m 
going to kill them, and then 
nothing can be proved against 
me,”’ he said. 

But when he had fetched his 
rifle he found he could not kill 
them. The ranch was supplied 
with meat to last some time. 
Slaughtering the calves would be 
mere murder, 

That night Jim was awakened 
by the cry of a wolf. It sounded 
near at hand, so he _ hastily 
caught up his rifle and went 
out. In the white moonlight he 
clearly beheld a gaunt creature 
moving toward the corral. A 
cry of thankfulness rose in Jim’s 
heart. Here was a messenger 
come to rid him of his burden! 

He watched the wolf until it 
was just slipping under the bars 
of the corral. Then suddenly 
he fired a shot that killed it. 

The next morning Jim re 
moved the calves from the 
corral to a disused shed built 
for some purpose in a secluded 
corner of the ranch. Here they 
would be safe and hidden. 

But after one day and night the same inner 
force which forbade his slaughtering the calves 
and impelled him to kill the wolf which was 
attacking them, caused him to bring them forth 
He could neither destroy 
nor conceal another man’s property. 

He placed the calves again in the corral, 
where they were visible to every one who came 
to the ranch. This was on the first of April— 
the day Henderson and Mr. Travers should 
return to the river. 

After putting the calves in the corral Jim 
went to the house. Alice was rocking her 
baby in the kitchen and singing softly to it. 
Jim sat down in the open doorway and looked 
at the two. How far away he had felt from 
those innocent lives for the past week! He 
hoped Alice would not grieve very deeply 
presently, when she learned of his crime. He 
wondered if the baby could ever love a criminal 
father! It seemed very strange now that he 
had not weighed such considerations with the 
worth of the cattle before branding them—his 
dear ones’ affection and honor against a little 
prospective money. 

“Alice,” he said, huskily, “there’s thirty 
dollars in the drawer, if you need it any time 
to go back home.’ 

Alice stopped singing and regarded him 
almost sternly. “Jim Archer, don’t talk 
nonsense,” she said. “‘You’ve had the blues 
over the wolves killing the calves a whole week, 
and you’ve got to pull yourself together or 
you’ll be down sick!’’ She stopped abruptly, 
glancing up the draw. ‘“‘Here are Henderson 
and Mr. Travers,’’ she added. 

The visitors did not approach the house 
directly. First they rode to the corral contain- 


ing the calves and talked there a little, and 
then Mr. Travers came over alone. 

Jim, straight and still as a post, was standing 
in the doorway. 


He did not move forward to 


.W Z cattle got mixed with the trail-herd,” he 
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meet Mr. Travers; he wanted him to come 
indoors so that Alice might hear all he had to say ; 
it would be easier to let her know in that way. 

“Walk in here, sir,”’ he said, as Mr. Travers 
rode up and dismounted. | 

Mr. Travers was a small man, with stiff | 
manners. He bowed formally to Alice. “TI can 
say what I have to say in a few words,” he | 
began. “I’ve been looking at those calves in the 
corral. Henderson desired me to observe your 
method of branding. You use the shute instead 
of tying. The fact is, Archer, Henderson likes | 
your work, and as he’s obliged to leave me on | 
account of sickness, he recommends you for my | 
foreman. What do you say?” 

Jim could say nothing for a minute. His 
faculties seemed deserting him. He clutched 
at the table for support. 
unevenly, ‘““Thank you, sir, but I can’t take the 
job.” 

Mr. Travers raised his eyebrows. He glanced 
about the poor room. “I presume you under- 
stand my foreman gets a hundred dollars a month 
the year round,” he observed. 

“Yes, sir, but I can’t take it.” Jim hesitated 
a moment. Then, with a desperate look at 
Alice, he broke out, “I can’t be your foreman, 
Mr. Travers, because I’m a rustler! I stole 
those calves in the corral. They strayed on to 
the ranch from the trail-herd, and when my wife 
drove the mothers out they were shut in, and I 
corralled them and branded them. I think 
they’re your cattle, but my wife says a lot of 
W Z’s were with the Lazy G’s, and maybe 
they’re W Z cattle.” 

There was a tense silence. Then Mr. Travers 
said, calmly, “Probably we can soon settle that 
point, Archer. I understand quite a bunch of 


continued, “and they were cut out from my stock 
and put in a pasture until their owners should 
send for them. They’re still there, and the 
simplest thing to do will be to tie the calves and 
bring them over in.a wagon and let them find 
their mothers.” 

When the wagon was ready Alice had her 
sunbonnet on. “Baby and I are going with you, 
Jim,” she said. It was the only time she had 
spoken. 

As they crossed the river they encountered 
Henderson. He looked incredulous when Mr. 
Travers, riding beside him, told him of Jim’s 
confession. 

“He’s April-foolin’ you!’ he exclaimed. “Jim 
Archer couldn’t be dishonest if he tried !’’ 

Twenty or more stray cattle that had been 
separated from the Lazy G herd were. grazing in 
Mr. Travers’s pasture, and here when they 
reached the ranch the calves were-turned loose, 

The young animals, finding themselves among 
their own kind, made instinctively for the nearest 
milk-bags, but the owners thereof, disproving 
their rights to them with sharp kicks, sent them 
off. For some minutes the calves wandered 
about in a lost manner, until suddenly a cow 
spying one of them, set up a tremendous lowing 
and came cantering across the field. The calf 
immediately mooed in joyous response and ran 
toward the mother. There was a great nosing 
of mother and son, and then the calf settled 
comfortably to his dinner. 

The spectators of the pretty meeting all at once 
turned from the animals to look at each other. 
Alice clutched Jim’s hand. Henderson suddenly 
clapped him on the back. 

“Jim Archer, I “lowed you was April-foolin’!” 
he exclaimed. “That calf’s gone to your own 
cow, and I’m beat if the others aint found your 
cattle their. mothers, too! I told you we’d picked 
up some of your stock; why on earth didn’t you 
come after it before?” : 

Poor Jim was trembling violently. Sure 
enough, he had branded his own calves. 

Mr. Travers presently laid his hand on his 
arm. “Jim Archer,” he said, kindly, “I’ve 
always regarded you as a straight man, and I 
still do. You won’t be tempted this way again, 
and the foreman’s place is still open to you.” 

The Archers drove home after a little. Ar- 
rangements had been concluded with Mr. Travers, 
and the anxiety for the future was over, but 
Jim’s heart was still uneasy. Alice had kept so 
still! Had he destroyed her trust in him forever ? 

As if she read his thoughts, Alice looked up 
into her husband’s face as they left Travers’s 
ranch, “Jim,” she said, “you did April-fool us 
pretty badly today, but you’ve been fooling 
yourself most of all, ever since you thought you 
could possibly turn rustler. It’s working against 
nature for you to try to be dishonest. Don’t try 
it again, Jim.” 

Jim looked down at her and the child. 

“Not for all the money in the Panhandle of 
Texas!” he said, fervently. 

FRANCES MCELRATH. 
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Too PERSONAL.— During a Scottish tour 
which the poet Wordsworth took with his sister, 
he was greatly struck by Kilchurn Castle, and 
addressed a solemn poem to it. These verses 
happened to fall under the eye of a boy who had 
been asked by two ladies to read something aloud. 

As innocent of its character as they, he began, 
in a tone intended to be impressively solemn, 
“Skeleton of unfleshed humanity !”’ 

But the effect of the phrase was more immedi- 


Finally he replied, | ‘ 





ate and more startling than any one could have 
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imagined. For one of the two listeners (and she 
was certainly very thin) leaped to her feet and 
exclaimed, indignantly: ‘Well, 1 am the thinnest 
woman in Ireland, but I cannot approve of 
personal remarks!’ 
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He who would animate his lays, 

And other minds to virtue raise, 

Must feel his own with all her spirit glow. 
Akenside. 
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The Big Pickerel. 


BOUT five miles from the town of 
Bristol begins one of the prettiest 
sheets of water in New Hamp- 
shire— Newfound Lake. 
There at “Slab Village’”—as 
it used to be, and may be 
yet—starts the short New- 
found River, which flows 
on to Bristol; in the town 
itself tumbling in a long 
succession of wild and beau- 
tiful falls to join the sonorous 
Merrimac. 

It was there I took my first lessons in fishing, 
from the window of an old shop that overhung 
the river—my pole resting on the window-sill, 
and anchored with a carpenter’s “horse” when I 
was yet too small long to hold it up by myself. 

What a boy’s place it was! What fish swam 
in the clear eddy where the backwater from the 
first dam met the oncoming current! Shiners 
and chubs and pouts and eels and sunfish, now 
and then a perch or pickerel—and once in a great 
while, even a trout. 

Since those old days I have fished from Maine 
to California, and in strange seas, and in the 
upper Amazon, and in the highest navigable 
lake in the world—bleak Titicaca. 

I have caught not only huge trout, and salmon 
twice as large, but the red-gold sargo of the 
equator and his brethren, the mighty jewfish of 
six hundred pounds, and others beyond count. 

But in none of them is there so much sport as 
there was in boyhood’s “‘whalers” and “lingers” 
—the pound chub and suckers of Newfound 
River, the half-pound monarch of Danforth’s 
trout brook. I am sure that even now there 
would be for me more tingling joy in one day 
there with the old cane pole, than in hauling up 
the thirty turbulent pounds of a skipjack in 
Panama Bay, or the strong corbina of Callao. 

It is twenty years since I dropped hook there, 
and doubtless the old town is very different now ; 
but if I didn’t remember every hole in the river 
and in the brooks, then no matter! 

But the climax of human happiness, as we 
boys reckoned it in those days, was Newfound 
Lake. It was a little remote for those of my 
size twenty-five years ago; and our visits to it 
were comparatively rare, but never to be forgotten. 

As I remember, the lake is about twelve miles 
long, and five in greatest width. There was 
even a very small steamer on it, in what seem 
ancient times; but on one holiday the Lady of 
the Lake burned, and the passengers had a 
narrow escape. The charred hull lay near the 
foot of the lake, which there is shallow and flat- 
shored, and hemmed with lovely woods. 

Up at the Hebron end, the waters are very 
deep, with many fine places for shore-fishing. 
There were really big fish, too. Enormous 
pickerel, and landlocked salmon, and lake trout 
up to twenty pounds’ weight were caught through 
the ice in winter, when is the time of the biggest 
fellows; and smaller ones, but plenty large 
enough, at all seasons. 

The gem of the lake was at the Ledge, a wild 
cliff under whose face the road was suspended 
for some distance. A chaos of great blocks of 
fallen stone could be seen far down in the depths ; 
and standing in the very road one could fish over 
the railing into thirty feet of water—a depth 
which in a few rods farther out became very 
much greater. 

Without moving from one’s tracks, one could 
catch there at least a dozen different kinds of fish 
—from chub, red-fins and sunfish up through 
hornpout and perch to pickerel and lake trout. 
That’s wherethere were “lingers” and “whalers!” 

Years after leaving forever the quiet town of 
boyish adventures, and the old house behind the 
lilacs, 1 met away out on the frontier—where 
there were real adventures to spare—a younger 
man who had spent several vacations camping 
among some of the New Hampshire scenes so 
clear to my memory still. He chanced one day 
to speak of Winnipesaukee, and I said: 

“Yes, it’s a noble lake, all around; but did 
you ever fish in Newfound Lake, down between 
Hebron and Bristol ?” 

“Weill, I should say! I camped a whole 
summer there, and never had a better time in my 
life.”’ 

“And the Ledge! Do you know the Ledge?” 

“Sure! It’s the best place to sit still and 
catch fish that ever was. I wish we could have 
that whole lake shipped right out here to New 
Mexico, and set down on the upper Pecos, or in 
the Jemez Mountains. This would be some- 
thing like a country, if it had water in it, eh?” 

“And were there still big fish in Newfound? 
Big as they used to be when I was a youngster ?” 

“Oh, there are whoppers! Down toward the 
end of the lake I caught the biggest pickerel I 
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ever saw—or rather, we caught each other.” 
And the rather plain young man—who seemed 
to me twice as good-looking since I knew he had 
fished in Newfound—flung a new stick on the 
camp-fire, and stretched out to tell me all about it. 

“A couple of us from Massachusetts were 
camping that summer up on the north shore of 
the lake. We had our own tent and canoe, and 
a rented buckboard. The grove was an ideal 
place for a camp, Bristol was handy for supplies, 
and as small game was as plentiful as the fish, 
we were having a royal good time. 

“We used often to paddle across to the Ledge 
and pass the day lazily fishing there; or to the 
mouth of Fowler’s River, or some similar cove, 
for the more laborious pickerel-fishing. 

“Jack, however, was fonder of the gun than of 
the rod, and generally tramped off alone to the 
hills, leaving me to my own devices, which were 
always—fishing. 

“But it rather stuck in my throat that Jack, 
who was inclined to be patronizing, and talked 
of fishing as if it would do very well for boys, 
and hunting was the sport of men, had, never- 
theless, caught much the finest fish of our 
sojourn—a splendid five-pound pickerel. 

“Of course he didn’t crow over me, but I could 
see that it gave him a superior feeling, for which 
he could hardly be blamed. As for me, who 
looked upon myself as the very prince of fisher- 
men, that fish fairly haunted me, and I would 
have given almost anything to catch its mate. 

“So far as luck went, I certainly had no cause 
to complain. My catches were very numerous, 
and there were some very fine fish among them, 
but none quite up to that pickerel of Jack’s. 

e“One morning Jack picked up his gun, and 
said he thought he’d take a turn in the Hebron 
hills, where the gray squirrels were wonderfully 
thick. That left the canoe free to me; and after 
beating about the shore awhile to catch frogs, I 
threw in a bit of lunch, the box of bait and my 
long, heavy trolling-pole, and shoved off. <A 
light breeze drew down the lake, and after clear- 
ing the first point, I gave myself up to that. 

“In every indentation of the shore, the shallow 
water was dotted with pads—the clumsy green 
floats of the yellow ‘cow-lily,’ and the delicate 
browned ovals of the exquisite pond-lily. Through 
the birchen side of the canoe I could even feel 
their soft touch as we slipped over them, but just 
then I was thinking less of their artistic than 
their piscatorial side. Such a playground for 
pickerel ! ‘ , 

“In the second cove I caught several, including 
one fine one. Sometimes a slender little fellow 
would dart. out from his hiding, and. seriously 
tackle my bait, which was quite as large as 
himself, and again a big fish would take, but spit 
it out before I could strike. 

“For several hours I drifted on in this way. In 
the bottom of the canoe there came to be thirty 
or forty pickerel, of all sizes from half a pound 
to a handsome three-pounder. I was in a large 
cove—you remember the one in front of the first 
grove of white birches? Well, in that; but the 
fishing had fallen off, and in the last hour I had 
made but two captures. 

“After casting all about, and in vain, I con- 
cluded to land on the farther point, by the spring, 
eat lunch and rest over the heat of the day; and 
laying down my pole, with the long line trailing 
far behind, I knelt in the bow and began paddling. 
On my hook at the time was a whole frog,—one 
of those smallish, gold-spotted fellows that live 
quite as much in damp woods as in water,—and 
the motion of the canoe kept him ‘skipping’ 
along the surface. 

“T was nearing the point, when suddenly there 
came one of those longs scooting V’s on the 
water, a great splash, and down went Mr. Frog. 
Everything told me this was a big fish, and 
dropping the paddle so hastily that it slid over- 
board, I jumped and caught the pole just in 
time. 

“The line was going steadily out and down; 
and after a few seconds—which were very hard 
to wait—I gave the quick, sharp twist of the 
wrist which should strike my game. 

“Evidently it was successful. The first feeling 
was of some sullen weight, tried, but not at all 
lifted, by my tug, and instantly a rebellious 
lunge at which the line began to fly off the reel 
in a gray blur. 

“Every time I tried the check I was more 
impressed by the strength of the fish. The light 
canoe answered to his every movement; and 
whenever he took a spurt on the taut line, we 
fairly flew, the cutwater, depressed by his pull, 
splitting the ripples like a knife. 

“Tt must have been quite ten minutes before 
I could fairly turn the fellow, and accomplish 
much at reeling-in, and before he was anywhere 
near the canoe, off he would go again. For 
something like half an hour I was alternately 
overhauling him with care, and yielding stiffly to 
his sullen rushes; and as you may imagine, by 
that time I was half-crazy with excitement. My 
hands were cramped, and my knees, in the 
bottom of the canoe, kept it shivering with their 
tremor. 

“But at last my gentleman was pretty well 
tired out, and with a short line I began to fetch 
him alongside. But as he came so near that 
there was a fair glimpse of his gleaming side, 
he looked so tremendous that what few wits were 
left me promptly deserted. 

“T sprang to my feet with a yell, and caught the 
line to lift him. At the same instant he saw me, 
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and scared into new life, whirled his powerful 
tail and ‘sounded.’ The pole had dropped from 
my hand, and in a wild swing to catch my balance 
in the teetering canoe, the water suddenly flew 
up at me, and the last thing I saw was the canoe 
rearing as if to jump on me. 

“The swallowing of a good deal of water in 
this unexpected plunge rather stupefied me, and 
it was not till I struck out to come to the surface 
that I discovered two important facts. The line 
was caught around my wrist and leg, and the 
fish was still at the other end of the line; and 
try as I would, the surface was beyond my 
reach 


“T have often read of the sensations of drowning 
persons, and how a whole lifetime flashes through 
their heads in the space of a few seconds, and ali 
that. No doubt it is so with some, but it did not 
occur to me in that way. 

“My first thought was one of joy that the fish 
had not escaped. What a beastly shame it would 
have been to lose him, not to lug him into camp 
and take that high-nosed Jack down a peg! 

“Indeed, my exultation over the discovery that 
I still had my pickerel lasted a long time; until 
my half-drowned brain slowly began to realize 
that my pickerel had me. Choking full of water, 
my head ringing, my eyes bursting with strange 
lights and blotches of red, I kept struggling 
instinctively; but every time I began to rise 
there would come a sharp twinge at my wrist, 
and down I would go again. 

“Even then it was some seconds—which is a 
long time with thoughts—before I could make 
up my mind that the fish was less important than 
a little air, just at present, and try to get loose 
from him. But the line was in one of those 
stubborn knots such as only wet linen can take. 
Five minutes ashore might have picked it; but 
down here, with mind and body anything but at 
their best, it was quite beyond my power. 

“As for my knife, it was at the bottom of the 
canoe when I cut the last bait, and now at the 
bottom of the lake. 

“How long the struggle lasted, it is hard to 
say—perhaps three or four minutes. It seemed 
long enough to me, and yet I cannot really say 
there was any horror in it. After the pleasure 
of not losing my big fish had passed, the rest 
was not comfortable, surely—but the pain was 
rather dull and unreal, something like a half- 
formed nightmare. 

“It was not clear enough to be terrible. By 
degrees the disagreeableness seemed to slip 
farther and farther away from me. I felt less 
and thought less, and probably in a moment more 
would have been drowned without at all under- 
standing how it happened. 

“But just as the last stupid glimmer of con- 
sciousness was fading from me, something told 
my feet news that went up through my body like 
a shock. Intelligence came roaring back into 
my head as if to split it open. It was only that 
my feet had touched sand,—you know that fine 
white beach,—but it acted on me like the trump 
of Gabriel. 

“] gave a great leap, and my head came out 
into the blinding air at last! I was in only six 
feet of water. The fish must have hauled me or 
else I had swum about a good deal, for I was 


many rods nearer the point, and where the canoe 


went over, the lake is at least fifteen feet deep. 

“My breath of air was very short, but it put 
new life into me,—along with new pains,—and 
despite the occasional tugs of my captor, I 
managed to keep bobbing up. 

“Soon I came where I could stand with my 
nose out of water, and from there, weak as I 
was, I contrived to wade ashore after a terrible 
struggle. 

“In the very ripples of the beach I fell down 
quite done for, and there in the shallow water I 
lay a long time, faint and panting, before I could 
muster strength to crawl out upon the beach. 

“At last this sinking spell began to pass off, 
and gathering a bit of strength and ambition, I 
finally got the line off my cut wrist and began to 
pull in, hand over hand. The pickerel was still 
there,—the heavy hook had taken a sure grip in 
his gullet,—and half-drowned and quite worn 
out, he offered almost no resistance. 

“The sight of him was a better restorative 
than all the brandy and cordials one could have 
given me, and I even found strength to cut a 
caper over him. He was a monster, fully three 
feet long, and tremendously deep and thick. 
Jack’s pickerel was nowhere! 

“The canoe had come ashore, and the paddle 
was not far off, and embarking with my precious 
prize I put back to camp, which seemed a fearful 
distance to my tired arms. When Jack came in 
that evening, he ostentatiously laid off a gamie- 
bag full of squirrels, and asked in that rather 
lofty way of his: 

“*Well? Catch anything?’ 

“‘Oh, I got one fish!’ said I, indifferently. 
‘There he is, hanging on the scales, all dressed.’ 

“Jack turned, and gave a whistle. ‘“Whee-ew ! 
But he’s a buster!’ And stepping up to read 
the scales, ‘Eleven pounds and three-quarters, 
dressed! Say, Joe, I believe you do know some- 
thing about fishing, after all. Where did you 
catch him ?’ 

“‘He caught me down in the second cove 
beyond the point of rocks,’ I answered. ‘And 
if you don’t mind, we’ll drive down to Bristol 
to-night, for I’d like to have that fish stuffed.’ 
So we did, and he’s in a glass case in the parlor 
at home now.” Cuas. F. Luis. 
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HE sun is so constantly 
before us that we do not 
often stop to consider 
what an enormous object 
it is, and what an im- 
mense amount of energy 
it is pouring forth every 
second. If the sun were a 

ae hollow ball and the earth 
| Ww were placed at its centre, 
the moon could still revolve at its distance of 
two hundred and thirty-nine thousand miles 
around the earth inside this hollow ball. 

Indeed, its path would be little more than 
half-way between the centre of the earth and the 
sun’s surface, which would be four hundred and 
thirty-three thousand miles from us, if the earth 
were placed at the centre of the hollow ball 
which represents the size of the sun. 

We shall see that the sun is hotter than electric 
arc light, which melts all known substances, and 
one of the greatest questions which puzzles 
scientific men is to account for the work which 
this heat does in the vast regions of space; for 
only the two-billionth part of it produces trees 
and grass and supports the life of creatures on 
this earth. 

One of the best ways of realizing the intense 
heat of the sun is to use a burning-glass or a lens 
and concentrate the heat rays on a piece of 
paper. One can thus speedily burn a hole in 
the paper. 

Not long since, an old felt hat was discovered 
to be on fire in one of the laboratories of Harvard 
University. How the fire could have started in 
the hat was a great puzzle, for it was on a table 
apparently removed from every object which 
was combustible, and the only other object on 
the table was a peculiarly shaped water-bottle. 
The mystery was soon solved. When the after- 
noon sun shone into the laboratory room the 
water-bottle collected the sun’s rays and concen- 
trated them like a burning-glass on the hat. 

Sometimes one discovers black spots on leaves 
of trees which are caused by the drops of dew | 
concentrating the rays of the 
sun. These drops are also 
little burning-glasses. It is 
an interesting experiment to 
make a lens out of ice, and 
burn a piece of paper by 
means of rays which have 
passed through such a cold 
body. 

We can similarly concen- 
trate the heat of the sun by 
mirrors. The best form of 
mirror is similar to that which 
is placed behind the headlight 
of a locomotive. This mirror 
is not flat; it has a curved 
surface and it can bring the sun’s rays of light 
to a focus—the very place where the headlight 
is placed. This headlight sends its rays to the 
curved mirror, which in turn sends out a straight 
beam of light along the track in front of the 
engine. 

When such a mirror is turned to the sun it | 
sends a straight beam into the mirror and, as we | 
have said, this beam is brought to a focus where | 
the light is placed. Thus the sun produces a | 
light at the focus of the mirror, and if the mirror | 
be large enough, can melt every known substance 
at the focas—can burn an iron nail like a match. | 

From experiments with large mirrors, we | 
know that the heat of the sun must be capable | 
of melting all known metals, and glass and 
porcelain ; for the sun must be even hotter than 
the focus of the largest mirror we can construct, 
since a wall exposed to a blazing fire cannot be 
hotter than the fire itself. 

It has often been proposed to use the ar 
heat of the sun to propel vehicles. It is said, | 
“Why can’t we mount mirrors in such a way 
that they will concentrate the heat of the sun on 
a boiler placed at the focus—just where the 
headlight of an engine is placed? The heat in 
the boiler could be converted into steam and this 
steam could be used to propel the vehicle. With 
a suitably constructed flying-machine the sun 
might lift us above the surface of the earth and 
draw us to himself across the ocean of space.” 

If this were possible, we should be frozen to 
death when we left the warm atmosphere of the 
earth, and we should be burnt up when we got | 
as near to the sun as the moon is to the earth. | 

It may seem very singular that we should be | 
frozen to death as we approach nearer the sun 
until we get within a certain distance, and that 
our bodies should then be burned as if in a fiery 
furnace. Once, in ascending a mountain in 
Switzerland, at a height more than twice that of 
Mount Washington, my face was badly burned, 
although my pody felt very cold and I should 
have been frozen to death if I, thinly clad, had 
remained long at this altitude. Thick woollen 
garments act just like the atmosphere of the 
earth. They retain the heat and prevent its 
rapid loss by radiating away into space. 

The heat grows more intense as we approach 
the sun. At first the rays radiate very rapidly 

















_ they have struck, so to speak, the human | 
Dody. 
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the intense heat cannot be radiated away fast 

enough to prevent the complete burning of all 

known objects and their conversion into vapor. 
The atmosphere surrounding the earth acts 


| like a blanket in keeping the earth warm, by 


preventing the rapid radiation of heat into cold 
space. This atmosphere extends to a distance, 
certainly, of five hundred miles above the earth, 
but it is extremely thin at such a height, and a 
body at the height of five hundred miles would 
quickly lose the heat it receives from the sun. 

The sun, too, has an atmosphere which 
probably extends to the enormous distance of 
two hundred thousand miles from his surface. 
This atmosphere is also like a blanket, and it 
hinders the radiation of heat from the hot 
interior of the sun. If this blanket should grow 
thinner the earth might grow intolerably 
hot; or if it should become thicker, ice 
might gather over the whole surface of the 
earth. 

Perhaps slight changes in the depths of 
the sun’s atmosphere can account for the 
periods of intense heat which sometimes 
visit the earth. Certainly a better knowl- 
edge of the changes in the sun’s atmos- 
phere is of the utmost importance to us all. 

It is well to stop and think what would 
happen if the atmosphere about the sun 
should suddenly grow more intense. The 
roar of the city, the sound of birds in the country, 
the movement of fish in the streams, the trains 
rushing over the country—all the noise, the 
melody and the movement might cease, and a 
deadly frost descend upon the whole earth. 

One of the great mysteries in regard to the 
sun’s heat is its constancy over a great period of 
years. The sun shines to-day just as hot upon 
the Egyptians laboring in the field as it did upon 
the Egyptian who labored four thousand years 
ago in building the pyramids, and whose mummy 
is now, possibly, one of those in the British 
Museum. We find it impossible to keep even a 
small fire burning with constancy or perfect 
steadiness on the surface of the earth. The only 
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way to keep a steady source of heat is by means 
of electricity. 

I have lately constructed a storage battery of 
ten thousand cells, which is, I believe, the largest 
battery at present in the world; and it has 
enabled me to obtain some measures of the 
heat of the sun and of the stars. Here is a 
photograph (Fig. 1.) of a few of the cells of this 
battery. 

The cells are little glass jars, each with two 
strips of lead which are separated from each 
other by rubber bands, and the cells are charged, 
or filled, so to speak, with electricity by sending 
a current of electricity from a powerful dynamo- 
machine through the entire battery for several 
hours. When the battery is fully charged, a 
flaming discharge of electricity three feet in 
length can be obtained between the wires 
connected to the ends of the battery; and it is 
highly dangerous to touch 
the wires connected to the 
battery unless one wears 
rubber gloves. 

Thirty of my cells will 
produce an _ electric light 
similar to the are light on 
the street. In this light 
metals are raised to a white 
heat. A rod of iron can be 
burned by it as readily asa 
piece of wood in a fire. This 
heat is measured by the 
quantity of electricity which 
flows and which produces 
the are light. 

Now the heat given out 
by the glowing thread or 
filament in the Edison lamp depends upon the 
quantity of electricity which we can force through 
it. We must have a certain pressure to force 
this quantity through the resistance of the carbon 
thread. We can measure very accurately this 
quantity of electricity if we know the resistance 
of the thread, and at the same time we can 
estimate the heat given out by the filament. If 


we substitute a strip of platinum for the carbon | 
‘in an Edison lamp we know that when it is | 


red-hot it has a temperature of about nine 
hundred degrees centigrade, or sixteen hundred 


and fifty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and when it is | 


white-hot and at the point of melting it reaches 


When we approach quite near the sun | the temperature of seventeen hundred degrees | 
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centigrade, or three thousand and ninety-two | 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Suppose we keep the platinum red-hot, how- | 
ever, by the current from thirty or forty of our | 
little cells; we know that we have a source of | 
heat of about nine hundred degrees centigrade. | 

Let us then move a very delicate thermometer | 
two or three feet away from this strip of platinum 
and read its rise in temperature. Let us do the 
same with an electric arc lamp, and move the 
| thermonseter until it shows the same rise as it 
| did from the effect of the heat of the platinum 
| strip; we shall find it to be at a much greater 
distance away from the electric are. 

This method has been employed with very 
delicate instruments, and the heat of the electric 
are has been found to be in the neighborhood of 
three thousand six hundred degrees centigrade. 
If now by the same method we compare the heat 
given out by an electric light with the heat | 
given out by the sun, we arrive at the result 
that the temperature of the surface of the | 
| sun is about eight thousand degrees centigrade. 





Fig. 1. Six Cells of the Largest Battery in the World. 





We cannot put a thermometer into the electric 
furnace or into the sun, since the thermometer 
would be instantly melted in the furnace, and we 
cannot fly to the sun to try the experiment on its 
surface, but we can oppose them to each other 
and measure the heat which they can produce at 
different distances. At the temperature of three | 
thousand six hundred degrees centigrade, every 
known substance is melted,—even porcelain | 
| seems like melted wax,—and it is supposed that 
| the sun’s surface is composed of boiling carbon. 
There is still another method of estimating the 
| heat of the sun and stars by means of electricity | 
| and the spectroscope. 

The human eye unassisted cannot analyze the 
light of the electric are or 
that of the sun. A very 
simple apparatus, how- 
ever, will enable us to 
decide what metal 
being heated in the elec- 
tric are and what metals 
are present in the sun. 
Instead of one of the two 
spectacle lenses of an 
ordinary spectacle, sup- 
pose that we had a glass 
prism in front of one 
eye; in fact, a spectacle 
made of one prism instead 
of two glasses or lenses. 
If now, adjusting this new form of spectacle to 
| our noses, we should look at a distant street are 
| light, we should see the are light spread out into 
| a colored band of light,—the so-called spectrum, 
| —with red at one end and violet at the other. 
| Moreover, by a proper adjustment, we should 
see this spectrum crossed by bright lines, and 
these bright lines can tell us what metals are 

being heated in the electric light; for each metal 
has characteristic lines. 

In this form of spectacle we have, in fact, 
what is called a spectroscope, an instrument for 
analyzing the color given off by substances 

| subjected to very great heat. 

When we gaze at any flame or light through a 
| prism the practised eye can estimate the heat or 

temperature of the light by the character of the 
| spectrum. 


- 
We can tell, for instance, by looking through a 


is 











Fig. 3. Spectrum of the Flames of the Sun's Surface. 


| prism at a furnace, whether it has reached the 
| right temperature to produce a certain grade of 
| steel. We can tell whether one star in the 
| heavens is hotter than another. Thus, you see, 
| we dispense with the necessity of touching the 
| hot object by means of a thermometer or with 
| the necessity of leading a wire across the space 
| to the hot star. 

Some very sanguine persons, reasoning from 
analogy, believe that just as we are beginning to 
measure heat across millions of miles of space, 
we may some day be able to measure sensations 
from these distant worlds which are throbbing 
around us but are yet unrecorded. 

When we direct our spectroscope to the sun 
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we perceive a singular arrangement of dark lines 


| which cross the band of light produced by the 


prism through which we gaze. These lines 
indicate that certain metals are present in the 
sun. Let us see if we can produce a similar 
arrangement of lines by burning substances in 
the electric light. 

I have tried the experiment with carbon, and 
the accompanying photograph (Fig. 2) shows my 
results. The band of fine lines shows what we 
see in a spectroscope when we look at the electric 
light so common on our city streets. These bands 
are due to the vapor of carbon which arises from 
the carbon sticks in the are light. 

The fine dark lines immediately above the 
carbon bands in the photograph are a photograph 
of the sun spectrum in the same portion of the 
spectrum where the carbon bands are produced. 
A very careful study of these two spectra shows 
that carbon is present in the sun, and that the 
temperature of the sun where the vapor of carbon 
is present is not far from that of the vapor of 
carbon in a very powerful electric are light. 

The electric arc seems to the eye, and 
also to the eye assisted by the spectroscope, 
closely to resemble the sun. It produces 
the greatest heat which is possible for us to 
produce on the earth. If we confine it in a 
box made of slabs of lime we have an 
electric furnace. In this furnace all metals 
are melted into vapor, glass is melted like 
wax, and diamonds of very small size have 
been made by the application of the 
intense heat of this furnace to carbon. 

There is still another phenomenon of the 
heat of the sun which we can study by the 
great storage battery I have constructed. In 
the case of a total eclipse of the sun we perceive 
singular rose-colored flames darting from the 
surface of the sun and rising to thousands of 
miles above its surface. 

These great flames. are always rising and 
falling, but the intense white light of the sun 
prevents our seeing them every day. It is only 
when the moon shuts out the dazzling light of 
the sun that we see a portion of these flames 
rising behind the black disk of the moon. 

The spectroscope shows that these flames are 
due to hydrogen gas; for when the spectroscope 
is directed to these flames we see a red, a green 
and a blue line, and the photograph of the 
spectrum of the flame shows lines in the purple 
and violet portion which are represented in 
Fig. 3. All these lines can be produced by 
discharging a certain quality of electricity 
through hydrogen gas. 

Here again with our large storage battery we 
can measure the quantity of electricity which 
we send through the hydrogen in order to produce 
the spectrum hydrogen which is seen in the 
flames in the sun. Knowing this quantity we 
can estimate the heat it can produce in the gas, 
and we can then form an idea how hot these 
flames are on the surface of the sun. 

Perhaps few persons realize, when they stand 
beneath the electric are light which is so com- 
monly employed to light the city’s streets, how 
interesting and mysterious that light is. We 
have seen that it is the nearest imitation of the 
light of the sun which men can produce; indeed, 
it can be said to be the sun’s imitation of itself. 

Thousands of years ago the sun’s light and 
heat produced on the earth’s surface great ferns 
and palms, which in some convulsion of nature 
were buried in the earth and turned into coal. 
Then the coal was dug up by man and converted 
into carbon rods, which again produced light and 
heat which had been stored up by the sun for so 
many thousand years. 

We have studied the sun by the aid of this 
imitation of himself, and have endeavored to 
form an estimate of the heat of the sun; and we 
find by means of electricity that its temperature 
is not far from that of the electrical furnace, in 
which there is boiling carbon, the heat of which 
vannot be far from six thousand to eight thousand 
degrees centigrade. If the 
moon should come as near to 
the sun as it now comes to 
the earth, two hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand miles, it 
would be melted like wax 
and converted into vapor. 


oom —0 9 


INHERITED COSTUMES.— 
Most accessible countries 
have now been levelled by 
the roller of civilization. The 
Scotch have abandoned their 
kilts, the Bretons their 
braies; but in Italy there 
are still whole provinces 
where every village keeps its distinctive type, 
and the costume inherited from past generations. 
In an article translated for Littell’s Living 
Age,a French writer describes Italian costumes 
still worn in Italy: 

“At the market in Reggio you may see lads 
from Aspromonte in black velvet and silver 
buttons. The details of their mountain costume 
are superb. They wear a tawny leather belt ten 
laches wide, thickly studded with copper nails, 
and a long scarf of woollen stuff which hangs 
down to the calf of the leg, when it is not folded 
squarely over the head. 

“The Albanian women who came over in the 
fifteenth century and settled in Calabria wore 
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ones to this day. 

“On Sundays the women of Scanno braid their | 
hair with silk instead of wool, and replace the | 
white kerchief by a gay silk turban. They come | 
into church with muffled steps, and range them- | 
selves down the nave in close rows, squatting on | 
their heels, like the Mussulman women in a 
picture of Gentile Bellini’s.” 


fen —_$<§-9-—___—_ 


An April Fool and an October Fool. 


“MONGO JOE, with a basket of 
eggs on one arm and one of 
s4 turnip greens on the other, 
paused on the cabin door-step 
to look up at the sky, which 
showed pale gray through the 
foliage of the china-trees. The 
strong south wind, blowing straight 
from the Gulf, and due every morn- 
ing, according to Joe’s experience, 
at exactly ten o’clock, was already 
dispersing the white mist that the 
moist earth had exhaled overnight. 
- “Dat wind done got up way soon 
in de mo’nin’ dis time, for sure,” he observed to 
his grandson, who had ceased his lazy hoeing 
among the peanut vines to watch the old man’s 
departure. 
“Dat wind all right, gran’dad—you’s late,” 









returned the youth, complacently. He had often 
asked the privilege of “toting” the vegetables and 
eggs to market himself, 
and his requests had 
invariably met with re 
fusal. 

“No, Laint late, needer ; 
it’s you that’s late; you 
triflin’, no-account imp!” 
retorted the old man, 
angrily. “What time 
does you make out it is?” " Ginuir aah 
he continued, sneeringly. MW | | ii 

Young Sam cocked his v4 | I 
head on one side, closed || Ng 
one eye, and with the f i} M) 
other squinted knowingly ‘ \! . 
through the tree-tops. “I i ar 
makes out dat it’s nigh 
ten o’clock, and it’ll be 
so late afore you get to 
town wid you’ plunder 
dat folks’ll have dey-all’s 
dinnah on cookin’, an’ you 
won’t sell nuffin’ to-day.” 

Disdaining a reply to 
this statement, Congo 
Joe walked away with 
a briskness intended to 
deceive his descendant 
into the belief that such 
was his usual gait. 

Sam watched the bent 
old figure for a moment, 
and then, with a sigh, resumed his hilling up. 
He really had a good deal of affection for the old 
man, and would gladly have spared him the long 
and tiresome walk, had he been permitted; but 
the marketing of their scanty produce and the 
purchase of their scantier supplies was a business 
that his grandfather jealously guarded. He was 
convinced that Sam’s intellect was not equal to 
the strain of such mighty transactions. 

Although pretending to discredit Sam’s state- 
ment as to the hour, the old negro yet made such 
clumsy haste as his years and the two weighted 
baskets allowed until, coming to the railroad 
track, he paused, undecided. 

If he followed the track, a few steps would 
bring him to the long trestle bridge over the 
branch that encircled the town on the north and 
east. This was his usual route, as it saved 
nearly a half-mile of walking; but if Sam was 
right, it was now just about time for the fast 
express to be approaching around the curve 
beyond the deep cut on the farther side. 

Congo Joe glanced up at the sky again. “It’s 
nowhere nigh ten o’clock,” he assured himself. 
“Likely story dat I overslep’ myself whilst dat 
Sam done got up—yah! I’se goin’ resk it, I is.” 

He walked along the track, and reaching the 
bridge, stepped carefully along from tie to tie, a 
basket swinging in either hand. He had reached 
the middle of the bridge when the ties began to 
quiver and throb, suddenly, under his feet, and 
at the same instant the shriek of a steam-whistle 
rent the air. 

The old man’s entire attention had been 
absorbed in planting his footsteps securely, until 
he became aware of that ominous quivering; 
then, as the whistle sounded, he looked up. The 
forward trucks of the engine of the fast express 
were already on the farther end of the trestle. 

For a single helpless instant the old man stood 
transfixed. The baskets fell from his nerveless 
hands, the one with the greens striking the water 
below right side up, and sailing away merrily on 
the swollen current. The egg-basket, less fortu- 
nate, struck a tie in its descent, rebounded to | 
another, and scattered a shower of eggs in all 
directions ; but old Joe did not see it. His eyes, 
bulging with terror, were fixed on the advancing 
locomotive. 

He had been reared as a slave, in a family 
where the colored people were trained to a rigid 
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scarlet corsets embroidered with gold braid, and | observance of all forms of deference to their | say, an’ Sam’s too fat a’ready.” He laid the 
the peasant women of Castrovillari wear similar superiors; and now, in his extremity, the effect | nickel on the counter before Wright. “‘Here’s de 


of this early training asserted itself. Suddenly 
recovering power of movement he snatched off 
his tattered old hat, and made a low bow to the 
hissing monster that was descending upon him. 
“How—how-de do!” he chattered, and with the 
words, gathered himself for a mighty spring off 
the trestle. 

It was not far to the water, and Joe landed, 
as the greens had done, right side up, but waist- 
deep in a muddy flood. He waded slowly out, 
looked forlornly around at the ruins of what so 
recently had been four dozen fresh eggs, cast a 
vengeful glance after the disappearing locomotive, 
and then, with water streaming from his gar- 
ments, crept on toward the village. He had no 
business there now, but it was better to go any- 
where than to return home in his present plight 
and face Sam. 

Gradually, as his clothing dried in the warm 
wind, he ceased to bestow maledictions on the 
railroad and all connected with it, and his 
thoughts reverted to the one great, ungratified 
longing of his life. If he only hada watch! If 
he had had a watch this morning he would have 
known the time to a minute, and the calamity 
would not have happened. 

The proprietor of the village drug-store, Otto 
Wright, was “kin” in some mysterious way, 
known only to Joe, to the family that had once 
owned him, and the fact seemed to him to estab- 
lish a claim on Mr. Wright’s sympathy. Reach- 
ing the drug-store, Joe halted in the doorway 
to.give Mr. Wright an opportunity to express 
sorrow fer his wetting. There was amusement, 
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first ’posit, an’ I’ll look out for de rest of it. I'0 
leave de money here till I gits enough, an’ den 
I’ll have me a watch. I’se done wanted one all 
my life. Now I’se goin’ to git one. Praise de 
Lawd!” & 

“All right,” responded Wright with a laugh, 
and another wink at his grinning auditors; “but 
how much do you suppose it’s going to take to 
pay that freight, Uncle Joe?” 

The old man, whose financial transactions 
seldom exceeded the two-bit limit, lifted his hat 
and scratched his head in perplexity. 

“T reckon like ’nough it might be ’bout fo’ bits,” 
he said at last, determined to risk a large sum. 

“Four bits! I should say so—it’ll be nigher 
four dollars.” 

“Fo’ dollahs! Freights is expensive, sho’ 
*nough. Well, I’se goin’ to hab dat watch ; jes’ 
you keep a holt ob de money I brings in, an’ tell 
you kin to keep a holt ob de watch, an’ I does 
the rest.’’ 

With this valiant declaration, the old man 
started out again; but Wright called after him, 
“You say you’ve never been April-fooled, Uncle 
Joe?” 

“No, sah, I nebber has, an’ what’s more, I 
aint nebber goin’ to be.” 

“That’s right—that’s the way to talk; stick to 
that and you’re all right,’”’ Wright counselled him 
in mock admiration. 

There was an explosion of laughter in the drug- 
store as the negro disappeared. Then Wright 
dropped the coin that he had left into a cash 
drawer, remarking, “I'll give it to the old goose 
next time he comes in.” 

But he did not. The 
next time that Joe came 
in, which was about a 
week later, he had a five- 
and ten-cent-piece to add 
to the fund, and he was 
so elated over his accumu- 
lating riches that Wright, 
who was a good fellow 
at heart, was loath to tell 
him just then of the 
deception. Instead of 
doing so, he took the old 
man’s money, and as a 
salve to his conscience, 
made him a present of a 
package of tobacco. He 
resolved to explain the 
matter fully next time. 

But the next time that 
Joe presented his offer- 
ing, several people were 
in the store, and expla- 
nations would have been 
awkward. So Wright 
again took the money, 
which was only four 
battered pennies. But 
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but not much sympathy, in the boisterous laugh 
with which the relative of his late master’s family 
greeted his appearance. 

“Hello, Joe! You look as if you’d been 
dragged through a mud-hole, and rolled in the 
dust afterward. What’s the matter? I reckon 
you forgot it’s the first of April, and some one’s 
been playing an April-fool joke on you.” 

“No, sah—no, Mistah Wright! Dere doan’ 
nobody play dem fool jokes on me; it am no use 
to waste time a-tryin’ it. I’se done met with a 
acciden’.”” Joe then related his recent experi- 
ence, and concluded the recital with the state- 
ment, “It couldn’t ’a’ happened, nohow, if I’d 
done had a watch, same like a man 0’ my 
years and ’spectability ought for to carry.” 

There were segeral loungers in the store. Otto 
Wright smiled slyly at them as he replied, “Well, 
you ought to have a watch; that’s so. Now 
there’s a cousin of mine, in New York, offered 
to send me down a watch just like one of these 
I have here in stock’’—he lifted a silver time- 
keeper from the show-case, and flashed it before 
Joe’s longing eyes.as he went on—“if I’d pay 
the freight on it. Said he’d make me a present 
of it, but freight charges are heavy, and I didn’t 
need it, so I made no answer to his letter. But 
T’ll tell you what I'l! do—if you think you can 
raise the money for the freight, I’ll write to him 
to keep it until you get enough; freight charges 
have to be prepaid, you know.” 

“Oh yes, yes, sartin I knows dat,” replied 
poor Joe, falling into the trap gleefully. “Yo’ 
jes’ write to him to hold dat watch for me, honey. 
I’se boun’ I raise de money. De yaller pullet 
an’ two ducks begun layin’ yisterday.”’ 

“Well, can you deposit anything now as surety 
of your good intentions?” asked Wright, with a 
grin. Upon a repetition of the quéstion, couched 
in simpler form, Joe thought that he could. To 
the best of his belief there was a nickel and a 
ten-cent-piece in his pocket. 

The remembrance of that ten-cent-piece had, 
in a measure, consoled him for the loss of his 
produce. He intended to buy tobacco with it, 
and the nickel was to be invested in sugar; but 
he now reflected that, whereas tobacco was a 
necessity, sugar was not only a luxury, but one 
of which Sam would probably get the most. 

“An’ he’s bettah off widout it,” was Joe’s 
conclusion. “Sugah’s pow’ful fattenin’, I hear 


Joe said cheerfully, 
“Ebery little holp, don’t 
it, Mistah Wright?” 

“Yes,” returned Wright, shortly; and as the 
negro lingered, he added impatiently, ‘Well, 
what do you want?” 

“T reckoned mebbe you was goin’ to gib me 
anudder o’ dem little sacks 0’ baccy, in honah ob 
de ’casion, Mistah Wright.” 

Wright tossed him a sack of tobacco, making 
at the same time a rapid mental calculation. 
The tobacco retailed at ten cents a sack. If Joe 
insisted upon securing one of them as a souvenir 
of the occasion every time he brought in a 
few pennies, the joke, might prove rather too 
costly. 

Weeks passed. Joe continued to deposit his 
small savings with Wright. Very seldom did 
the deposit amount to more than three or four 
cents at one time, and Wright, still from one 
excuse or another, delayed to explain the situa- 
tion, and continued to pay tribute in the form of 
tobacco, until spring and summer had passed 
away and autumn was at hand. 

It was at about this time that an election of 
new members on the local school board took 
place. Wright was one of the candidates for 
the board. To his surprise, he was defeated on 
the ground that he was a man of so little prin- 
ciple that he could stoop to levy blackmail on 
poor colored people! As proof of this assertion 
the case of old Congo Joe, who had been betrayed 
by falsehood and misrepresentation into leaving 
a large share of his income in Wright’s hands, 
was cited. Then, for the first time, Wright 
became aware that his “joke,” in an entirely 
new but none the less disreputable dress, had 
been the only thing which his opponents had 
been able to urge against him; but it had been 
enough, since it had brought about his defeat. 

An exaggerated and maliciously garbled version 
of the story had been spread not only all over 
town, but had been industriously circulated in 
the country, and Wright found that his business 
was suffering in consequence. Explanations and 
protestations wére worse than useless. 

“Hadn’t he taken money from this aged and 
inoffensive hegro?’”’ 

“Yes, but —”’ 

“Hadn’t he kept it?” 

“Yes, but —’’ 

It was while the druggist was suffering most 
acutely from the effects of his defeat that Joe 
again appeared on the scene. This time the old 
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man had ten cents to offer, and he also had a 
proposition. 

Wright, with an angry gesture, shoved baci 
the money placed before him; but before he 
could speak, Joe said, hopefully, ““You’s a fair 
man, I knows, Mistah Wright, an’ you’s kin 
o’ mine, too. Now I been studyin’ for a long 
time back *bout dis yer interes’ business. Now 
heah you’s done had de use ob my money ebber 
sense de fust day ob April, an’ I ain’ had one 
cent o’ interes’—not a cent. I ‘low dat ain’ fair, 
Mistah Wright. You ought fer to pay me 
interes’ on my ’posits, same like a bank.” 

Wright’s saving sense of humor overcame his 
anger. “How much do you think you have here 
on deposit, Uncle Joe?” 

“Oh, I knows. I has it all down yere in black 
an’ white, I has.’ 

Fumbling in one of his ragged pockets, he 
finally produced a much worn memorandum- 
book. Its pages were decorated with circles of 
varying sizes, and as these had been made with 
a lead-pencil, there was justification for Wright's 
remark, “Your black and white’s pretty well 
mixed, Joe. What do all of these round pictures 
mean, anyhow ?” 

“T ain’ no scholar like you is, Mistah Wright, 
but mos’ any one could tell dat dem is de pictuahs 
ob de centses an’ de dimes I done lef’ wid you 
"long back.” 

“Oh, I see! A round for every coin. That's 
a good idea. How much does it amount to 
when figured up?” 

“T caint count till only one hun’ered,” Joe 
confessed, ‘‘an’ de way I counts dis yer, it doan’ 
nebber come out twiced alike; but it’s all dere, 
an’ I’se boun’ to hab interes’ on it, too.” 

“See here, you old reprobate!” exclaimed 
Wright, his anger rising again. “How many 
ten-cent sacks of tobacco do you suppose you’ve 
got out of me on account of this foolishness since 
the first of April?” 

“I doan’ know nuttin’ *bout dat! Dem 
tobaccos was a involuntary gif’. Dat’s de way I 
looked at dat. It had nuttin’ to do wid de money 
or de interes’.”” 

Wright explained hastily and with scant cere- 
mony just what he meant in the first place by 
the story of the watch. “You were always 
bragging that you couldn’t be fooled. I meant 
to fool you, and I did, but I reckon you’ve come 
out ahead,” he concluded, bitterly. 

Old Joe’s eyes blazed. “You goin’ fool me, 
was you? Nobody ebber fool ole Joe yit, an’ 
it’s a likely story dat you, de leastest ’sponsible 
ob all you kin, was able for to doit. No, sah! 
I knows what you’s up to; you wants to git out 
0’ payin’ interes’ —” 

“See here, you old fool! I’ve had just enough 
of you! Clear out!” 

“Yes, I’se done cl’ar out!” muttered the negro, 
his big eyes glaring viciously. ‘“TI’se done cl’ar 
out all right, but I’se come back pretty soon. 
I’se goin’ for to hab a little talk wid some lawyer 
*bout dat dar interes’ fust.’’ 

“Go to a lawyer, and be hanged, confound 
you!” returned Wright, savagely; but he felt a 
secret misgiving that his troubles in regard to 
the watch were not yet ended. There were 
pettifogging attorneys who would be only too 
glad to do what they could toward making out a 
case against the ambitious candidate who had 
been defeated because he had stooped to defraud 
the poor and ignorant. 

He was summing up the possibilities of the 
case against himself when the door opened,—it 
was now the first of October, and cool enough to 
make closed doors in order,—and old Joe reap- 
peared, accompanied by a brisk young attorney, 
who, as poor Wright knew, had an insatiable 
appetite for cases, and was not at all particular 
as to their complexion. 

“T’se done brought along Mistah Cliffo’d to 
hab a little talk wid you ’bout dat ar April-fool 
business,”’ Joe informed him, as they entered. 

The lawyer entered upon his errand without 
loss of time. 

“Well, Mr. Wright,” he said, ‘‘I suppose that, 
in consideration of a trifling bonus paid to myself, 
and a still more trifling one to Congo Joe, it 
would be possible for me to induce the old man 
to forego his determination to prosecute you for 
obtaining money under false pretences. This is, 
in this state, penitentiary offence, and —” 

“That'll do,” interrupted Wright. “I under- 
stand you and your game now just as well as if 
you had talked for an hour. How much do you 
expect to get out of me as your payment for 
putting old Joe up to this deviltry ?” 

The lawyer, showing no offence at Wright's 
words, explained calmly that, as his client was 
poor and unable to bear the expense of a big 
lawsuit, and moreover had already suffered sonie 
pecuniary loss — 

“How much?” thundered Wright. 

“Ten dollars.” 

Wright selected a bill of that denomination 
from his money-drawer and tossed it toward the 
legal shark. 

“Now, Joe, what do you want?” 

“I wants dat watch you done promise me, 
Mistah Wright.” 

Wright silently picked a watch out of the 
show-case. “Here, will this do?’ 

“Why, yes, yes, Mistah Wright, dat ar am 2 
beauty, no mistake.’ 

“Take it, then, and clear out!” 

The lawyer, who saw flaws in the case that 
Wright did not, pocketed his money and walked 
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toward the door. “I wish you good day, sir,” 
he said, lifting his hat politely. 

“I wish you —” Wright gasped, spluttered, 
and brought out a different wish than the one he 
had in mind—“good day, sir!” 

Old Joe, who disliked to part in anger from 
one who had the distinction of being kin, however 
remote, to his old master, still lingered. “I 
hopes you ain’ indulgin’ in no ha’d feelin’s 
towa’d me, Mistah Wright?” he observed, defer- 


entially. } 

“No, confound you, I’m glad to get rid of you 
on any terms!” 

“Dat’s all right.” The old man opened the 


door, slipped outside, and then, putting his head 
in again cautiously, “Which you 
rudder be, a fool fust ob April or fust ob October, 
Mistah Wright?’ 

It was an effective lesson against practical 
CARL Louis KINGSBURY. 


joking. 
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Miolin Mak 


Adventure 


OLLOWING a fancy that he had had from 

boyhood, my friend, Delos James, became 

a violin-maker. He had excellent oppor- 
tunity in Chicago, where he still lives, to master 
the intricacies of his art. At the end of five 
years he was able to sell his instruments. He 
then began to go far afield in search of woods— 
clear maples for the backs and sides, and the 
“steeliest”” of seasoned spruce and pine for 
the tops. 

Woods for making violins are for the most part 
imported from Germany and Italy. Delos James 
desired not only to avoid the expense of importa- 
tion, but to widen his range of selection. He 
knew that the native woods of the United States 
are unequalled in quality and variety. He 
cherished the patriotic design of making a perfect 
violin wholly of American products. In this 
ambition he has of late attained a marked success. 

About three years ago his violins began to 
be bought by concert-players of note. Their 
resonance and excellent tonal quality, their 
beauty of outline, exquisite grain and varnish— 
of a creamy yellow—have given their maker an 
enviable reputation. The spruce of which their 
tops is made is American timber, of a quality 
unsurpassed at any time in the history of violin- 
making. Indeed, the wvod should be perfect, 
for it cost him time, money and great personal 












“I was despairing of finding any wood at home 
fit for fiddle-tops,”’ he says, “when I saw certain 
specimens of yellow spruce in the Colorado 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. Examination 
convinced me that this wood, if found rightly 
seasoned, would be what I desired. 

“October found me searching the mountains of 
Colorado for Picea Engelmanni. I tested 
many logs, old and new, in buildings and out. 
I found some fairly good wood, but it had not 
just the grain and fibre I wanted. In November 
I started for Montana, where lumbermen told 
me there were better specimens of this spruce. 
On a branch railroad in Idaho I exchanged 
confidences with a lumberman whom I met on 
the train. 

“Seasoned spruce, you say, is what you’re 
after?’ this man said. 

“ *Yes,’ 

“He slapped me heavily on the knee. 
‘Stranger,’ he asked, impressively, ‘yaller spruce, 
beaver-girdled, standin’ in a dry valley for a 
hundred years?” 

“Yes, yes,’ I replied, much interested. 

“He gave my knee another stinging slap. 
‘Get off at the next station—coal station,’ said 
he. ‘Get Bill Lamhorn to carry you over to 
Gray’s Flats. Bill used to run the stage over 
there. He’s at Pay Pocket now and got a span 
of mules there. Bill ’1l be sure ’nough tickled to 
carry you ’cross the mountains and fetch back 
your logs.’ 

“So I left the train at Pay Pocket, a mining 
hamlet among great, barren, glaring piles of 
mountains, covered with nearly a foot of new 
snow. Bill Lamhorn proved to be a big, 
hulking, good-natured fellow. The trip to Gray’s 
Flats, twenty-five miles over the mountains, was 
easily arranged. 

“Gray’s Flats was a struggling log town, built 
originally in the midst of considerable placer- 
mines, but now, since the working out of pay 
dirt, degenerated into that anomalous aggregation 
called a ‘cow town.’ We put up at an old ‘stage- 
ranch’—a big log building, with a heavy partition 
running lengthwise through the centre, and a 
dining-room and bunk-room of huge proportions. 
‘Jane Addles, Her Hotel,’ read the sign. 

“Jane told me that the house had been built 
*’way back in ’59’ by a Missourian named Jerry 
Harris, and that her brother and partner, Sam, 
lived on their horse-ranch seven miles below. I 
registered my name in the book she kept at her 
‘hotel.’ my three days’ stay I learned 
little of the other inhabitants. Bill and I were 
away all day in the woods. 

“We found the spruce abundant along the 
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spring-fed streams of Gray’s Fork, and here and 
there, close to some dilapidated beaver-dam, 
were girdled trees of long standing; but like 
most forest-killed trees, many of them were 
weather-beaten and damaged. However, with 
my rifle I killed a fine bull elk with noble antlers, 
and felt repaid for my trip. 

“On our third evening at the stage-ranch we 
had a hearty supper of venison. Leaning back 
afterward against the partition wall, I idly 
whittled for a toothpick a splinter from the 
nearest peeled log at hand. The quality of this 
splinter attracted my attention. I had supposed 
the house was built of the abundant pine near at 
hand; but here was Picea Engelmanni sea- 
soned for forty years! I went deeper with my 
knife, and shouted, ‘Eureka!’ I had discovered 
what I wanted! 

“Sending for Mrs. Addles, I offered her 
twenty-five dollars for the log. The old woman 
saw that a board would serve perfectly in place 
of the log, and took my offer eagerly. I obtained 
two perfect sticks, each sixteen feet long, resin- 
seasoned and of a beautiful whalebone 
fibre. A splinter a foot long from either 
stick could be bent until the ends 
touched, and would spring back again with a 
snap good to hear. 

“When Bill and I loaded my timber and trap- 
pings upon the sled next morning, the enly person 
to bid us good-by was Jack, the ‘stable boss’ and 
chore-boy. I gave him two silver dollars and a 
jack-knife for caring for our team and helping 
bring in the carcass of the elk. This Madam 
Addles readily accepted in payment of my board. 

“When Bill and I had gone about half the 
way back over the stage-road, the stable-boy 
overtook us on his bronco, which was covered 
with foam. We were both walking beside the 
sled, and we halted as he pulled up alongside. 
The boy’s face was flushed with excitement. 

“ ‘Mister,’ he gasped, ‘if you know a blind trail 
down these mountains, you’d better be hittin’ it 
hard! They’re after you!’ 

“ ‘Who's after me?’ I asked, much astonished. 

“Wy, it’s this a-way, mister,’ said he, 
earnestly. ‘Ol’ man Addles is come up from 
the hoss-ranch, an’ he ’lows sure ’nough there’s 
sculduggery in this log business. He says ol’ 
man Harris, that built the stage-ranch, had a 
big roll o’ money hid up somewhere when he 
wus took crazy an’ carried back to Missouri. An’ 
now the ol’ man an’ Jane ’lows that you’re a 
brother o’ Jesse James, an’ you’ve found out 
frum ol’ Harris where his money 
wus hid. They says the roll wus in 
them logs, or mebbe is now, an’ they’re 
goin’ to have it. They 
says it wus like your 
impudence to write your 
own name in the book! 
OY Jane wus helpin’ to 
load Winchester shells 
when I took my saddle— 
*lowin’ that I wanted to 
jine the fracas—an’ lit up 
the creek afier my pony. 
There’s a lot of ’em 
comin’, mister; al’ays is 
when there’s shootin’ 
goin’ on, an’ they’ll git 
you if you don’t vamose 
sudden! I don’t like 
that ranch, nohow, an’ 
I’m goin’ to Montany, 
over in Gallatin, where 
I belong. So long an’ 
good luck to you!’ and 
before I could catch 
breath in my astonish- 
ment, he put spurs to his pony and clattered away. 

“Then I looked at Bill. He stood, reins in 
hand, regarding me with a fishlike stare. I 
saw at once that he was a coward at heart; fear 
and suspicion mingled in the muddy depths of 
his eyes. He would go with the crowd. 

“I knew my case was desperate. Such men 
as I had seen at Gray’s Flats were sure to shoot 
at sight when they went after thieves, real or 
supposed. At the least, they would split my 
precious logs to kindling-wood. 

“Then I heard the whistle of a locomotive in a 
cafion behind us. Instantly my decision was 
made. A railroad station was on the mountain 
below. I would shoot my logs down there—ride 
with them if possible ; if not, follow as best I could. 

“Suddenly Bill spoke: ‘Reckon you’d better 
cut dust, young feller.’ 

“T looked at him sharply; his eyes wavered. 
‘Bill,’ I said, ‘we’ll both cut dust—snow dust, 
straight down off this mountain. Turn your 
mules off the road there and down with you!’ 

““W’y,’ said he. ‘You couldn’t go.’ 

“*But we will go!’ I declared; and I pulled 
my rifle from its holster among my trappings. 





“Without another word Bill obeyed, and we | 


started down the mountain. We were upon a 
bald ridge, a huge, barren, sugar-loaf pile. The 
surface was tolerably smooth, with here and 
there a tuft of sage-bush plucking through the 
snow. The descent soon became steep—twenty- 
three degrees at least—and its seemingly endless 
length melted into shadowy depths below. It 
was as if we were letting ourselves down over 
the edge of a cloud. 

“The mules braced themselves at every step. 
Bill held the reins stiffly, while I walked behind, 
holding the rope which bound the logs. We had 
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mules slipped, fell in a heap, turned half-around 
in its loose harness and slid in front of the 
runners until the piled-up snow blocked its 
progress. Bill plied the whip smartly until I 
bade him stop. I knew nothing could budge the 
creature, 

“The rumble of the distant train now came to 
my ears like the mutter of a storm; and then, as 
I scanned the mountain-front below, Bill spoke 
again. 

“*They’re a-comin’, boss!’ he said, pointing 
eastward with his whip. I looked and saw, a 
mile away, nine galloping horsemen outlined 
distincily against the snow on the side of the 
ridge. They would catch us in twenty minutes. 

“ ‘Quick, Bill!’ I commanded, ‘take your axe 
and cut the sled-tongue close to the roller. Don’t 
hit the mule!’ 

“While he obeyed I drew from between the 
logs a couple of stout ironwood poles which 
he had cut for hand-spike timber. When his axe 
had finished work I handed him a couple of 
ten-dollar bills, to pay for his time and his sled. 


He understood, pocketed the money, seized one | 


| the conductor all about my trip to Gray’s Flats. 


of the poles and began working the sled away 
from the mule. 

“T took a firm seat, with my legs hugging the 
logs, at the rear end of the sled, rifle across my 
knees and ironwood pole in hand. And then, 
giving my runners a final shove, Bill gave me a 
look of positive admiration. . 

“*Good-by, boss,’ he said, in a friendly tone. 
Death threatened behind and before, and I was 
glad of a kindly word, even from a man who 
thought me a thief. 

“For a half-mile the mountain had a tolerably 
even slope. I waved my hand at Bill, and saw 
beyond him, turning from the stage-road, my 
pursuers, almost within gunshot. 

“T soon left them farther behind. My speed, 
great from the start, must quickly have exceeded 
that of an express-train. My sled responded to 
the steering-pole well enough to keep it from 
sluing. It ran erratically when the surface 
was uneven, like an arrow when the descent was 


“My flight quickly became breathless, tremen- 
dous, with a pelting shower of snow-dust and a 
fierce jerk and grind of runners upon bare spots. 








advanced perhaps eighty rods when one of the 


“T must have dropped down the mountain 









‘“*MY FLIGHT QUICKLY BECAME BREATHLESS.”’ 


a half mile in thirty seconds or less, and was 
going at lightning speed, when suddenly my sled 
slued and I dropped downward as if from a 
tremendous height. I had a sensation of extreme 
lightness—my brain grew dizzy, my hold upon 
the logs suddenly weakened. I was blown free 
by the very wind of my descent, and tumbled 
heels over head until 1 finally brought up, 
sprawled at full length upon my back, battered, 
dizzy and faint—half-dead, in fact. 

“When I staggered to my feet I found myself 
upon the bank of a deep railway cut—the bank 
piled against the foot of an almost perpendicular 
height above. How I had escaped death and 
broken bones heaven only knows; I cannot 
tell. 

“One of my logs lay across the railroad track ; 
the other stood nearly on end in the first ditch. 
A shattered sled-runner lay against the ends of 
the ties. My valise had struck the top of the 
bank and burst. My gun and the elk’s head 
were nowhere in sight. I never recovered them. 

“Then, hearing the heavy rumble of a train, 
I scrambled down into the cut and reached my 
log as the locomotive appeared around a curve 
two hundred yards away. Bruised and sore as 
IT was, I could have rolled the log off the rails, 
but I concluded to take no chances in stopping 
the train. I waved my arms. 

“Tt was a freight-train, toiling slowly up-grade, 
and the engine was easily stopped. The engineer 
blew signals and the conductor and two brakemen 
came forward. 

“Don’t you know any better,’ the conductor 
asked, severely, ‘than to try to bring wood down 
this‘mountain? Why didn’t you kick that log 
off the track? We've got to run back more than 
a mile now to get a start!’ 
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before him told his story as quickly and succinctly 








as possible. He was a reasonable man, and saw 
that I was neither a bandit nor a madman. 

“‘T can believe you,’ he said. ‘There are 
some funny folks on these mountains—funny 
with a gun. We’ll take you and your logs on, 
and fool ’em.’ He motioned to his brakemen to 
lend a hand. 

“The logs were quickly thrown into an empty 
coalar. As I mounted the caboose steps with 
the conductor he turned his eyes toward the 
top of the height. ‘See,’ he said, ‘yonder are 
some of your friends now—hot as a red wagon, 
I guess. Lucky you fell off the mountain just 
as you did!’ 

“T looked and saw three men standing upon a 
projecting point, gesticulating violently. Evi- 
dently they had arrived where they were in time 
to see, or guess, what was going on. We left 
them gesticulating and ran backward at a rattling 
pace to where the track was level. 

“I flung myself upon the cushions of one of the 
long bench seats in the caboose. My bones had 
been badly shaken, and I needed rest. As we 
ground slowly up a steep mountain grade I told 


While we were talking a brakeman rushed in at 
the door. 

* Say,’ he shouted, ‘those fellows are after us, 
tearing along a ridge ahead. They’ll catch us in 
the gap, sure!’ 

“The conductor ran to the rear platform and 
down upon the steps. 1 followed and leaned out 
above his head, holding to the railing. We were 
in time to see the men, ten of them,—Bill 
Lamhorn with his mules doubtless of the 
number,—riding furiously on the slope of a ridge 
about a mile in advance. The conductor snatched 
off his cap and signalled to his engineer. The 
engineer gave a feeble jerk and our speed 
quickened slightly. 

“‘He’s doing all he can,’ declared the con- 
ductor, ‘and if he doesn’t keep her wide open 
when we reach down-grade, those fellows’ll ditch 
this train in the gap!’ 

“*They wouldn’t dare!’ I said, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Darel”? he repeated. ‘Men from those 
“mountains hold up trains and stages as a business, 








“And then the hatless, tumbled individual 


and those fellows think you’ve robbed them, and 
probably that the con- 
ductor of this train is in 
the deal with you now.’ 

“We went into the car 
and sat down. Ina few 
minutes we reached 
down-grade and then we 
began to go. 

“The engineer must, 
indeed, have ‘held her 
wide open.’ 

“Both brakemen now 
came inside the caboose. 
Going to a storage room 
in the rear, they hurriedly 
dragged out several thick 
mattresses and some 

blankets and flung them upon the 
floor. 
“Do as you see us do; there’ll 
be shooting if we aint ditched!’ 
yelled the conductor. I nodded, 
We were now going like the 
wind. The caboose jumped and 
bounded as we struck the joints of rails 
or rough spots on the track. And still 
the train ran faster and faster, rocking 
and swaying so that we had to cling to our 
seats. 

“We simply thundered down the mountain, 


| we tore through cuts and cafions, crashed over 


bridges, ground, jumped, swung and swayed. 
And high above all the uproar sounded a shrill, 
unearthly whistle—a continuous, sibilant scream 
of defiance. 

“Few men get two such rides as those I had 
on that adventurous day. Just as I believed we 
were going off the track to finish in a grand 
wreck of kindling-wood and iron, the train shot 
out into open space and upon level track, and 
ran more evenly. 

“ Down with you now |’ shouted the conductor. 
My companions flung themselves upon their 
blankets and pulled the heavy seat cushions 
down to shield their sides. I did as they did, 
and none too soon; for mingling with the roar of 
the train and the scream of its whistle came 
sounds like the popping of corn in a covered 
kettle. Then came a crash of glass and a shower 
of splinters. 

“Tt was all over in a breath. The whistle 
ended its scream in a series of triumphant toots. 
The train slackened its speed. We scrambled to 
our feet unhurt. Fourteen bullets had gone 
through the car. The men had been near, their 
guns almost touched us, and their bullets had 
ranged upward over the seats. 

** “Will you try to have those men arrested for 
the damage done to your car?’ I asked the 
conductor. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘couldn’t identify em. Wish 
they’d shoot the top off this old caboose,’ he 
added, smiling cheerfully. ‘Maybe the company 
would send out a decent car.’ 

“I rode with him into Montana and brought 
my timber home over the Northern Pacific. The 
wood is worth all it cost, but I shouldn’t care to 
repeat the experience.” 

FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 
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Current Topics. 


The ‘‘Companion” has rarely printed a 
more interesting and suggestive article than that 
on the “Heat of the Sun,” by Professor Trow- 
bridge, in this issue. Science has revealed to.us 
many of the secrets of the great luminary which, 
by its rays, sustains all life upon our globe; and 
the facts are most picturesquely and clearly set 
forth by one whose authority is so great that his 
statements may be accepted without question. 


Striking at the root of a growing evil, 
the National League has wisely voted to suspend 
or expel professional baseball-players who use 
indecent or vulgar language upon the ball-field. 
It is not possible, perhaps, to eliminate the 
rowdy from athletics, but determined managers 
can do the next best thing—muzzle him. 

“That reminds me ofa story,”’ said one 
of a group of men, looking around furtively, “as 
there are no ladies present.” 

“No, but I am,” promptly responded a tall 
young fellow, as he turned on his heel; “and 
you need not tell me any story that you would 
not tell your mother.” Each individual encour- 
ages or discourages. This young hero did both. 


“There is no man living who does not 


want workingmen to have every good thing to 


which they aspire. The difficulty is that nobody 
yet sees how it can be realized.” This state- 
ment, made in a recent address, seems to combine 
right sentiment with good sense. Industrial 
society is moving along an untried. path. It will 
find the right way, for right will ultimately pre- 
vail. We shall have need of patience with each 
other and of all our wits. But where there’s a 
good will, there is sure to come a good way. 

It is now seventy-five years since 
Daniel Webster said in the national House of 
Representatives: “The time has been, indeed, 
when fleets, and armies, and subsidies, were the 
principal reliances even in the best cause. But, 
happily for mankind, there has arrived a great 
change in this respect. . . . The public opinion 
of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an 
ascendency over mere brutal foree.”” How would 
the face of the “Great Expounder’’ darken were 
he to hear the advocates of brute force thunder 
their denunciations of citizens who hold that the 
mission of our country is a mission of peaceful 
development ! 


A prominent publisher died recently who 
was also a large manufacturer of paper, the 
manager of a city bank and of two stock farms, 
and who had been a candidate for governor of 
Pennsylvania, with the attendant expenditure 
of time and money. So great were the man’s 
abilities, and so admirable were many of his 
qualities, that had he devoted himself exclusively 
to any one of his many pursuits he would 
undoubtedly have achieved a great success. As 
it was, he failed of election to the desired office, 
the paper-mill collapsed, the bank was closed, 
the stock farms proved a loss, and the news- 
paper was hurt. Harassed by too many cares, 
the man grew nervous and ill, fell a victim to 
narcotics and died suddenly. The goal is sooner 
reached by one road than by a dozen. 

Since Ahab said to Elijah, “Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel?’’ wrong-doers have not 
been slow to accuse prophets and reformers of 
being disturbers of the peace. One of the 
reforming agencies of Chicago is “Hull House.” 
The ward boss now threatens to drive out of his 
jurisdiction this aid to better living and purer 
government. He strikes at the settlement as 
hostile to his political interests and not popular 
with his “boys.” The boss is good enough to 
say that the expulsion of the reformers will not 
be through violence but by the “sentiment of the 
people.”” Of course “Hull House” will continue 
its beneficent work, but what a testimony to the 
degradation of ward politics that a centre of 
disinterested benevolence should be regarded as 
a pest-house! 


From a statement made by a Chicago 


. paper, and widely copied, it appears that during 


the last four years the annual average of murders 
committed in the United States has exceeded ten 
thousand. In this statement all cases of homi- 
cide are massed indiscriminately as “murders ;” 
but murder in the legal sense implies deliberate 
malice. Jt is shown that of the cases reported, 
ninety-three were killed by insane persons, two 
hundred and twenty-five in defence of life or 
property, and forty-six hundred and thirty-eight 
were the result of brawls or quarrels, while 
twenty-six hundred and fifty-five are set down 
as of unknown causes. 

With all deductions or explanations, the record 
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| of bloodshed is a national disgrace, and may 
well be called alarming; but the force of facts is 
never strengthened by exaggeration. 

Four healthy cocker spaniels, which 
were born on Washington’s birthday, 1895, —the 
males being brothers, and the females. sisters,— 
have been for three years the subject of an 
interesting experiment by a professor in Clark 
University. Alcohol, not enough to produce 
intoxication, has been mixed with the daily food 
of two of these dogs. The others have had none, 
One result is that, as compared with the sober 
dogs, the alcoholics, Bum and Tipsy, have 
become timid, slovenly, lazy and weak. Yet the 
worst effects of the whiskey diet appear in the 
offspring. Bum and Tipsy have been the parents 
!of twenty pups, six of which were born dead, 
|and eight malformed, six only being healthy. 
| On the other hand, the normal pair have had 
| sixteen pups, of which fifteen are living and 
| healthy. Remembering that the “alcoholics” 
have never been drunk, such an experiment 
helps one to understand the downfall of many a 
| family whose head has prided himself on being 
a “moderate” drinker. 
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NIAGARA. 
Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty. 
lydia H. Sigourney. 
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A Peaceful War Measure. 


HERE is an old saying, “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” That is the maxim 
which the great powers of Europe observe. 

They fear war, and therefore keep their armies 
and navies in a state of high efficiency. 

Two or three weeks ago Congress, with abso- 
lute unanimity, adopted a measure which seems 
at first sight to be of a preparatory character, 
and to indicate that war is apprehended to be 
near at hand. A bill was passed placing the 
sum of fifty million dollars at the disposal of the 
President ‘for national defence.” 

It is clear, from the views expressed by men 
of all parties, that the purpose of the act was not 
to bring on war, nor yet to suggest that war is 
likely to be declared either by our government 
against Spain or by Spain against us, but to 
avert war. 

Our resources are so enormously in excess of 
Spanish resources that there is no comparison 
between the two countries. Moreover, while 
our Own means are quite unimpaired, Spain has 
been terribly weakened in men and in finances 


sequently she could not hope to be successful 
against us, save by a surprise. If we are ready, 
she will be sure not to attack us. 

On the other hand, the President has shown 
a coolness and a spirit of conservatism which 
have won for him universal praise. It is quite 
certain that neither he nor the present Congress 
will be driven by a largely manufactured popular 
clamor to take an aggressive attitude, or be the 
first to commit an act of war. Besides, the act 
itself is a provision for the national defence, not 
for an attack. 

In this view, in which, happily, all concur 
who realize what a terrible thing, in most 
circumstances, war is, the act which notifies 
Spain that we cannot be caught napping is the 
best guaranty that there is to be no war. Never- 


quarrel.”” Either party can have war if it 
chooses to have it. Writing, as we necessarily 
do, more than a week before the date of this 
issue, the peaceful situation may have changed 
before this article is read. 
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The Deadly Wire. 


YOUNG man and a little girl were walking 
down a street of a New York town a few 
weeks ago when the girl suddenly screamed, 

and her companion saw that a wire hanging 
from a pole had brushed against her face and 
seared it. Grasping the wire in his hand to pull 
it away from the child, he dropped dead at her 
feet. 

Investigation showed that a wire from the 
telephone circuit in falling had crossed an electric 
light wire, and thus had become charged with 
the powerful current. Ignorant of all this, the 
boy had, with manly instinct, sought to relieve 
the child. It doubles the sadness of the result to 
know that if his instinct had been trained to 
moderh conditions, he would have caught the 
child away from the wire instead of touching it 
himself; and that the sacrifice of his life was 
needless. 

The extraordinary prevalence of the electric 
wire imposes the knowledge of two facts upon 
| every person bordering upon civilization, facts 
| which have to do with life and death, for oneself 
and those about one. 

The first concerns prevention. Every man, 
woman and child should be taught to avoid 
touching a wire hanging in the air or lying upon 
the ground. The probabilities are that it is 
harmless. The possibilities are that it is deadly. 
It may be “alive” in itself; or it may be so 
lightly charged as to be harmless in itself but 











by the long and exhausting war in Cuba. Con- | 





COMPANION. 


deadly through having fallen upon a live wire. 
Whoever sees a hanging wire should trace its 
source, and if it seems dangerous, keep guard 
that no person or animal touches it, and report it 
instantly to the authorities. 

Prevention is better than cure, but every one 
should know also that a person struck down by 
electricity is not invariably past resuscitation. 
Several extraordinary cases are on record where 
after even two hours of seeming death latent 
life has been revived. A young electrician in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, accidentally received in 
his body three times as many volts as are used 
in putting criminals:to death, and lay apparently 
dead. Fortunately there was one near by who 
knew enough to insist on experimenting with the 
methods used in restoring the drowned. After 
a time which seemed eternity the breath came 
with a flutter and increased in strength till the 
man was restored. 

Both of these incidents might be multiplied ; 
but they are sufficient if they impress Companion 
readers with the vital facts of prevention and 
cure in electrical casualties. 


—_——_<oe—___—_—_— 


MAGNANIMITY. 


Cowards are cruel; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 
John Gay. 


——.4.9-2——————— 


Business Signs and Prospects. . 


HE New England cotton industry is passing 
through a period of serious depression. 
Special conditions have made the manu- 

facture temporarily unprofitable, and have brought 
about a general reduction of wages. Where this 
has been resisted by the operatives, as at New 
Bedford and one or two other places, there has 
been distress among the strikers; and where it 
has been accepted, as it has been at most of the 
great centres of the industry, it has compelled 
close economy on the part of the wage-earners 
affected. 

With this important exception, the industrial 
situation is good. There is activity in nearly 
every form of manufacture, especially in woollen 
and worsted goods, and in iron and steel. 

The exports of American products during the 
calendar year 1897, as has been already mentioned 
in the Companion, exceeded all previous.records ; 
and left what is commonly called a “balance of 
trade” in our favor,—that is, an excess of the 
goods we sold over the goods we bought,—to the 
enormous amount of three hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars. 

Wheat furnished the largest item of increase. 
American farmers were fortunate last year in 
having an abundant crop to sell at the high prices 
occasioned by scarcity elsewhere. The way in 
which industries depend upon each other and 
the prosperity of one affects others is shown in 
an active demand for agricultural implements in 
the great farming sections of the West. The 
farmers are wisely using a part of the profits on 
last year’s crops to get better tools for this year’s 
work. 

There are two general symptoms of increased 
business activity which are worth noticing. One 
is the gain in railway earnings. In January, 
taking the railways of the country together, the 
earnings of the roads were fifteen per cent. larger 
than in January of last year. 

The other symptom is the amount of the bank 
clearings at the chief centres of trade. These 


theless we must remember that the present is not | measure, roughly, the amount of trade done. In 
one of the cases where “it takes two to make a| February, they were fifty-one per cent. larger 


than in February, 1897. Sometimes speculative 
influences swell these clearings, but the noticeable 
thing about the February figures was that, with 
three or four exceptions, there was an increase 
at all of the eighty or more cities from which 
reports were given. This shows a wide diffusion 
of the increased activity. 

February was an encouraging month also in 
the national finances. The receipts were more 
than a million dollars in excess of the expendi- 
tures. What is more important, the average 
daily receipts were larger than the average daily 
expenditures required for the year. If they 
could be kept up at this rate, the government 
would have solved the problem of ‘making both 
cnds meet.” 
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The Zola Case. 


HE case of Monsieur Zola, the French 
novelist, who has been convicted of defam- 
ing certain French military officers of high 

rank, has attracted extraordinary notice. Zola’s 
accusations were made with the deliberate pur- 
pose of exposing what he believes to be the 
iniquity of the French military courts in convict- 
ing Captain Dreyfus at a secret trial, and 
acquitting Major Esterhazy at another secret trial. 

Zola believes that Dreyfus is an innocent man, 
and that Esterhazy is the real culprit. He 
asserts that he has evidence to sustain both 
points, he charges the officers concerned in the 
Dreyfus and Esterhazy cases with perjury ; and 
he challenged the government to prosecute him. 
The government accepted the challenge. 

The only way in which he could clear himself 
of the charge of slander was by proving the truth 
of his accusations. But this he was not permitted 
to do. The indictment was so drawn as to 
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court declined to allow questions to be put with 
reference to it, on the ground that grave public 
interests would be endangered thereby. 

Witnesses whom Monsieur Zola summoned 
were sustained by the court when they refused 
to testify. Esterhazy himself was one of these. 
Army officers of high rank made direct appeals 
to the jury to vindicate the honor of the army 
against Zola’s charges. There were repeated 
disturbances in the court-room; and only a large 
force of police saved Zola from violence at the 
hands of a mob, which followed him when he 
entered or left the court, with contemptuous cries 
against Zola, and “Death to the Jews!” Under 
these conditions the conviction of Monsieur Zola 
was regarded as a foregone conclusion. 

French methods of legal procedure were seen 
at their worst in this case. The question of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused was so compli- 
cated with questions of public policy, and its 
decision was so influenced by popular clamor, 
military prejudice and race hatred, that the case 
was not decided wholly on its merits. 

Even under ordinary conditions, methods in 
French criminal trials are very different from 
those that prevail in English and American 
courts. The judge is not the impartial officer 
that he is with us, but he takes an active part in 
examining the accused. 

This is a practice which seems to bear hardly 
upon the accused; but it is not clear that it 
results in the conviction of any more innocent 
persons than the methods followed in our 
tribunals. On the other hand, it is probable that 
fewer guilty persons escape the penalties of the 
law in the French courts than in our own, where 
the presumption in favor of innocence is often so 
strained as to leave many loopholes for the guilty 
to evade the punishment of their crimes. 


o> 
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School-Days in the Old Times. 


OYS and girls of the present day find the road 
to learning a much smoother and pleasante: 
pathway than did. their forefathers. A 

hundred years ago the favorite text in almost 
every family was, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
ebild.” 

A rawhide or bunch of birch hung over the 
mantel-shelf in many houses, to be used upon the 
boys of the family, the usual rule being that a 
whipping at school must be followed by one at 
home. Those given at school were usually the 
more severe. In many old schools in Englan: 
the “birch horse” is preserved as a curiosity: a 
high wooden frame shaped like a saddle, on which 
the delinquent was strapped to receive his lashes. 

Watson, in his “Annals of Philadelphia,” tells 
us that girls as well as boys were whipped in the 
“academies for the children of the gentry” a 
hundred years ago. 

Other punishments than whipping were common. 
Talking in school was sometimes punished by 
fastening a frame over the mouth, from which 
lolled a huge red flannel tongue. Almost every 
school had its dunce’s cap, and some of them had 
a “clog,” which was a block of wood that was 
strapped to the leg of a truant and worn outside 
of school. 

Dull scholars were often made to stand open- 
mouthed under the clock, to be pointed at by their 
eomrades as they marched past. In certain 
English schools a large wicker cage is preserved 
in which the delinquent was fastened, the cage 
beitig then drawn by a pulley to the ceiling, where 
it remained until the ill-doer was supposed to be 
sufficiently punished. 

The tardy scholar was sometimes forced to 
march through the streets preceded by an usher 
who carried a lighted lantern, to the amusement 
of the jeering crowd. 

These punishments seem barbarous, and were 
barbarous when applied to most school delin- 
quents, but there are some natures, almost or quite 
devoid of moral sensibility,—gross mentally and 
physically,—that can only be made to see their 
wrong-doing by severe corporal punishment. 
They are like animals. Their comprehension of 
guilt is only vitalized and measured by the acute- 
ness of the pain inflicted as a penalty. 
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How Frenchmen Sing the 
‘¢ Marseillaise.”’ 


HE Russian national hymn, the English 
“God Save the Queen,”—of: which “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” is our American 

version,—the German “Watch on the Rhine” and 
the world-famous Marseilles hymn of France 
are beyond doubt the four finest national anthems 
in existence. 

By many critics the ““Marseillaise” is thought to 
be the best of the four. Born of a sudden inspira- 
tion of its author, Rouget de I’Isle, it is certainly 
a marvellously inspiring strain, and it has, in the 
course of its history, accomplished marvels 
Colonel Higginson, in some recent reminiscences 
of Paris, relates how he heard it sung some twenty 
years ago by a French audience at the celebratio! 
of the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 


“Nothing of the kind in this world,” he says. 
“ean be more impressive than the way in which 
an audience of six thousand French radicals 
receives that wonderful air. 

“I observed that the _— of young men who 
led the singing never once looked at the notes, 
and few even had any, so familiar was it to all. 
There was a perfect hush in that vast audience 
while the softer parts were sung; and no one 
joined even in the chorus at first, for everybody 
was listening. ‘ ‘ 

“The instant, however, that the strain closed, 
the euptanse broke like a ey storm, and thie 
clapping of hands was like the taking flight of @ 
thousand doves all over the vast arena. Bebind 
those twinkling hands the light dresses of ladies 
and the blue blouses of workingmen seemed theui- 
selves to shimmer in the air; there was no coarse 
noise of pounding on the floor or drummin on 
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the seats, but there was a vast cry of ‘Bis! Bis” 
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sent up from the whole multitude, demanding a 


n. 
rep When this was given, several thousand voices 


joined in the chorus; then the applause was 
redoubled, as if the hearers had gathered new 
sympathy from one another; after which there 
was still one more te applauding gust, and 
then an absolute quiet. 

That is indeed a stirring picture; and if any 
young students of French history and literature 
feel moved by it to the reading of “Madame 
Thérdse,”—one of the finest novels by Erckmann- 
Chatrian,—they will gain much; and still more, 
should they also read, as a companion piece, the 
later, and equally fine, novel by Félix Gras, “The 
Reds of the Midi,” which describes with wonderful 
truth and vividness the marching of the Mar- 
seilles battalion to Paris to the martial music of 
the song, then new and little known, to which 
they gave its name. Through French literature 
at its finest, as through French history at its 
noblest, still runs the haunting and uplifting strain 
of the “Marseillaise.” 
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CARRIED HIS OWN TURKEY. 


Chief Justice Marshall was not fashionable, 
though he resided in the aristocratic quarter of 
Richmond. Thoroughly loyal to the Constitution 
of the United States, to which his interpretation 
gave those liberal powers necessary to its dura- | 
bility, he was a law unto himself in dress and 
personal habits. 

In those days the gentlemen of Richmond, who | 
were heads of families, did their own marketing, 
each attended by a negro footman bearing a large | 
basket. But Marshall carried his own market- | 
basket—except when he happened to forget it, 
which was often. Then, instead of shouldering 
the filled basket, he loaded his hands, arms and 
pockets with the provisions he had bought. 

Marion Harland, in her book on “Some Colonial 
Homesteads,” tells two amusing anecdotes illus- 
trative of the social independence of the chief 
justice. 

“My childish recollection,” she writes, “is vivid 
of a scene described in my hearing by a distin- 
guished Richmond lawyer, now dead, of a meeting 
with the great jurist on the most public part of 
Main Street one morning in Christmas week. A 
huge turkey, with the legs tied together, hung, 
head downward, trom one of the judge’s arms, a 
pair of ducks dangled from the other. A brown- 
paper bundle, ruddied by the beefsteak it envel- 
oped, had been forced into a coat-tail pocket, and 
festoons of ‘chitterlings’—a homely dish of which 
he was as fond as George III. of boiled mutton— 
overflowed another and dangled against his lean 
calves.” 

Another story which she tells is of a young man 
who had lately removed to Richmond. He accosted 
a rusty person standing at the entrance of the 
market-house as “old man,’ and asked if he 
“would not like to make a ninepence by carrying a 
turkey home for him?’ The man took the turkey 
without a word, and walked behind until they 
reached the young householder’s gate. 

“Catch!” said the “fresh” youth, chucking nine- 
pence at the hireling. 

The man caught the coin,.and pocketed it. As 
he turned away, a well-known citizen raised his 
hat so deferentially, that the turkey-buyer was 
surprised into asking: y 

“Who is that shabby old fellow?” 

“The chief justice of the United States.” 

“Impossible!” stammered the horrified blun- 
derer; “why did he bring my turkey home, and 
take my ninepence?” 

“Probably to teach you a lesson in good breeding 
and independence. He will give the money away 
before he gets home. You can’t get rid of the 
lesson. And he would carry ten turkeys and walk 
twice as far for the joke you have given him.” 





<> —___—__ 


OBEDIENCE TO AUTHORITY. 


The poet Shelley was the sport of a centrifugal 
force that impelled him to fly off from the centre 
of authority. No matter what the authority, a 
father’s, the college’s, the government's, society’s, 
or God’s, his attitude towards it was that expressed 
by the lines he wrote at the age of twenty-one: 


Obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human 
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On the contrary, General Schofield, in his 
“Forty-Six Years in the Army,” expresses the 
opinion that even in civil life something like the 
discipline of West Point would be highly beneficial. 

“The hardest lesson,” he writes, referring to his 
cadet life, “I had to learn was to submit my will 
and opinions to those of an accidental superior in 
rank, who, I imagined, was my inferior in other, 
things, and it took me many years to learn it. | 
Nothing is more absolutely indispensable to a} 
good soldier than perfect subordination and zeal- | 
ous service. 

“What I needed to learn was not so much how 
to command as how to obey. My observation of 
others has also taught much the same lesson. 
Too early independence, and exercise of authority, 
Seem to beget some degree of disrespect for the 
authority of others.” | 
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LIVE STOCK. 


The persistent man or woman sometimes has a | 
reward by the way, in the unusual experiences | 
which many of us do not go forth to seek. For | 
example, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore once travelled 
4s live stock, and all because she was resolved to 
keep an engagement. A less determined woman 
— have broken her promise, and missed the | 

nh. | 

Ohne night she engaged the proprietor of the best | 
Stable in a large town to take her to the five | 
C’clock train for Cincinnati, where she was to | 
Speak. It was the only train that Sunday, and | 
Cincinnati was fifty miles away. 

“Give yourself no anxiety, madam,” said the 
Stable-keeper. “If I am alive to-morrow morning, 
I shall call for you promptly.” 


| from the jungle a 





THE YOUTH'’S 


He did not call. Whether he was dead or not, 
the record does not state. Mrs. Livermore was 
very much alive. She arranged to ride in the cab 
of a special engine, which spun merrily along for 
thirty-four miles, when it was blocked by derailed 
freight-cars; but the time-table told her that a 
fast cattle-train would leave the next station in 
seven minutes. She climbed into a two-horse 
beer-wagon filled with empty kegs which threat- 
ened to roll on her feet, and with the engineer for 
driver, reached that station just as the conductor 
was giving the signal to start. 

“T can’t take you, madam,” said he, showing 
her his printed instructions. “You will have to 
wait for the next train.” 

The rules forbade him to carry any freight but, 
live stock, or any passengers besides the drivers 
of those animals. 

“If I am not live stock,” asked the woman, 
“‘will you please tell me what I am?” 

The conductor reflected a moment, then weighed 
and billed her as regular live-stock freight, and at 
Cincinnati, when she paid the charges, he gave 
her the usual live-stock receipt. 


POSSESSIONS. 


“Ownership is use,” writes Prof. George Harris, 
of Andover, in his recent book, “Inequality and 
Progress.” True ownership, and not the mere 
possession of valuables, is what Professor Harris 
means, and all that he has to say in this connection 
is interesting and valuable: 


An inquisitive boy asked a driver as the horses | 


toiled up the mountain road, ““Who owns Mount 
Washington?” 

The driver replied that itis owned by the Pingree 
heirs; but the mountain really —- to those 
who admire its grandeur and beauty. Legal 
ownership has the value only of so much timber. 

A man that is unfitted by ignorance, vanity, or 
selfishness for the right use of wealth has’ no 
ownership in the goods that stand in his name. 
He may buy books enough to fill five hundred 
square feet of library shelves, but if he cannot 
read and appreciate them they are not his. 

Legal possession is not personal ownership. 
Money buys but a small part of intellectual and 
zsthetic value. Unless personal ambition incites 
to attainment and culture, wealth is no addition 
to resources, An a workman reading a 
scientific treatise or a volume of history which he 
takes out of a public library becomes possessor 
of the value of the book, although it does not 
belong to him. A rich man who has no taste for 
reading does not poasece his private library 
although he has paid for the costly editions, and 
a placed his name and imported crest in every 
volume. 

Material goods change hands more easily than 
mental and moral S are transferred, at least 
as far as legal title is concerned, but are not 
really possessed except as they are rightly used. 


PREACHING AND PRACTISING. 


The Boston Transcript tells a school story which 
enforces the lesson that preaching is of little use 
without practising. In a school in Boston not far 
above the primary grade, the teacher was one day 
reading a story the subject of which was borrow- 
ing. She supplemented the reading with some 
remarks of her own, which she closed with this 
parting admonition: 


“Above all things, children, when you have 
occasion to borrow, never forget to return the 
borrowed article. Do not put the person who was 
kind enough to accommodate you to the trouble 
of sending for it.” 

While she was still speaking, a knock was heard 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said the teacher, as soon as she had 
finished her sentence. A pupil from another 
department entered, and stood reiting. 

“Well, what is it, please?” said the teacher. 

“Miss Blank says,” the visitor called out, in a 
voice loud —— to be heard all over the room, 
“‘will you be kind enough to send back her blotting- 
pad which you borrowed the other day!” 


RESIGNED TO HIS FATE. 


A French officer, conducting an exploring expe- 
dition recently up one of the rivers which flow 
into the Congo, tells the following pathetic story 
of a negro slave: e 


One night while we were in camp there came 
emery voice crying out to our 
boatman in the Yakoma tongue: “Halloa, Eanes} 
Do you know on the Ubanqui the Yakoma chief 
Dembassi of the village of Dimassa?” 

“Ves! we know him.” 

“Ts he still living?” 

“He was living when we left Ubanqui.” 

“He is my father. When you see him on your 
return, salute him for me. Tell him that his son 
now become a man, has not much to complain o 
in his situation, but that he longs for his native 
country, his father’s village and his friends. Tell 
them that I am a slave of the Sango chief, and 
that he treats me well.” 

“How came you here?” asked the boatman. 

“My father, debtor to a Bougbou, sold me to his 
creditor eight times twelve moons ago. From 
market to market I have passed through man 
hands, to finish here fifty moons ago. You wi 
give my message to my people, will you not?” 


EXCUSED FOR CAUSE. 


A very sharp reproof—perhaps too sharp—is 
credited to Dean Liddell, of Greek Lexicon fame. 


Liddell was a disciplinarian. Sometimes the 
dean’s reprimands may not have been in the best 
taste. An undergraduate had failed to cap him in 
the street. 

“How long have you been a member of the 
university, my lord?” asked the dean. 

“A week, sir.” 

“T understand—puppies cannot see till they are 
eight days old.” 


“ N R G.”’ 


Aubrey de Vere, an Irish poet and gentleman, 
mentions in his “Recollections” that when ten 
years old he had a tutor who constantly inculcated 
in-him rectitude, purpose and energy. 

The tutor’s praise of energy was expressed by 
the saying: : 

“There are three letters of more value than all 
the rest in the alphabet, namely, N R G.” 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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BOOKKEEP 
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Drawing; Architectural Drawing; Machine FC 
Design ; Electricity; Architecture; Plumbing; > 
Railroad, 

Municipal, 3! COURSES Bridge Z 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Metal [9 
Pattern Cutting; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; /s 
English Branches; Mining; Metal Prospect’. [ 
aus GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Hill Clothes Dryer. 





dress- adorning richness, costing 
just a few cents more—and think 
of the artistic beauty and eye- 
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7 No more going 
out in the wet to 
hang out clothes. 
No more clothes in | 
the mud because of 
broken clothes-line 
0st. More than 
00,000 in use, giving 
perfect satisfaction. 
Ask your Hardware 


. . dealer, or send for. 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description and prices. 


| HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW RACE OF HARDY PERENNIAL DWARF EVER-BLOOM. 
ING SWEET. SCENTED ROSES. Sow seed in March, and 
these little Midgets will bloom in the open ground in May, 
and continue to flower until frost. For sand borders 
they are charming. In pots are covered with clusters of 
lovely double, semi-double, and single roses, all colors. 

he genuine 


ROSA MULTIFLORA NANA PERPETUA 
sown in “ Jadoo” blooms in 60, some 30 days. Original 
Rose capsules packed in sufficient Jadoo for planting. 


9 “BABY ROSE COLLECTION” § 
15 PACKETS OF NEW AND 25 
EXPENSIVE SEED FOR C 
1 Pkt. NEW FAIRY ROSES, “ Multifiora nana per 

tua,” 3 capsules in Jadoo. 20 seeds, true, 
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Japanese and Chinese Chrysanthemum . 
Marguerite Carnation, e double dwarf. 
Antirrhinum, “‘ Queen of the North,” 100 seeds, 
Cobma Scandens, Cathedral Bells, Climber. 
Pansy, Giant White. Mostlovely. 100seeds, 
California Columbine, double. 100 seeds, 
uble, Show and fancy flowers, 
Double Grandifiora Sweet Peas. eds, 
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95 cts. for all the above1s NEw YAnlerissorense. 
Dress to Grow” with every collection. — sted 
e Miss MARY E. MARTIN, FLORAL PARK. N. Y. 
Skirts 
Hang | 


Properly. 


NOT EXPERIMENTAL. 


One of our original and exclusive devices: '9 Sprocket 
which makes hill-climbing easy to the weakest rider. 


LIBERTY CYCLE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. (ata. mailed free. 
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LUSTRE WOOL DOUBLE FLOUNCE SKIRT 
WITH “DISTENDRE” BACK. 


A famous dressmaker has said that he “depended 
principally upon the petticoat to make the dress skirt 
hang properly.” This skirt accomplishes desired re- 
sult. The effect is obtained by the double flounce at the 
bottom and four ruffies across the back. The Lustre 
Wool Cloth of which this skirt is made is 1m itself wiry 
and elastic, which quality is heightened by use of 
Warren’s Featherbone in both ruffles. and flounce. 

This skirt gives the right effect to any dress. With 
it, the Princess style, fashionable this season, can be 
worn without the disagreeable bustle. 


MOST DEALERS SELL MERRITT’S SKIRTS. 


If yours does not drop us a postal for our booklet. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A GENTLEWOMAN IS KNOWN 


more by the shoes she wears than by any other article of her apparel, unless 


GUARANTEED 


not to blow or jar out. Burns Kerosene 
successfully. Beautifully embossed and 
finished in nickel. Throws a large, penetrat- 
ing light. Has rigid back, latest improved. 
Buy of your dealer or we will send express 
prepaid for $2.00 


We make the popular Imperial Lamp, 
) 








express prepaid, $1.50. 

We make the Little Beauty 

Weight,” express prepaid, #1.0€ 

EK. P. BRECKENRIDGE 
Dept. L, Toledo, Ohio 
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it be her gloves. It is the ambition of every woman to be well shod, in shoes 
that are at once stylish, comfortable and durable, for the least that she must pay. 
The Pingree Composite shoe for women at $3.00 was made to meet just 
this want. It is the American Woman's shoe. It is a shoe for all-time wear, 
dressy enough for Sunday, durable enough for every day. It has taken us over 
thirty years to learn how to make a shoe like this that can be sold for $3.00. 
For this season we are making the Composite shoe in five styles. Both Lace 
and Button in Black Kid with Figured Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible sewed soles, 
and in light-weight Black Kid, kid tops, with light, soft turned soles. Also 
a beautiful Golden-Brown Kid with Brown Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible 
sewed soles in Lace, All have a neat round toe and a medium Opera 
heel, The Lace have Pratt Fasteners, to hold strings without 
tying, and the black ones have celluloid-covered eyelets, which 
cannot wear brassy. Our name, stamped on the top facing, is a 
guarantee that the shoe is as good as we say, or your money back. 
We make shoes for Men, Women and Children. All have the 
Pingree honesty of workmanship—integrity of 


materials—thirty years of experience—are right behind every 


same merits. 


shoe bearing our name. Ask for them if you would have a 


This illustration shows 


shoe that has a reputation to maintain and intends to our Black Kid Lace, 
alien : Vesting-Cloth top, Flex- 
maintain it. Be sure our name appears on every pair. ible Sewed Sole. 


We sell only to retailers, but if you cannot 


Price, $3.00. 


get the Composite shoe of your dealer, send Fe — mas 
= 2 The ‘“Pingree’’ Five-Square, 
your size and width, with style wanted, One-Square puzzle, sent to all 


2 h d ‘ 1 who will send the names of three 
ant pay fee Gee end: epee shoe-dealers in their town, Ad- 


Mention Youth’s Companion. dress Department Y, 


PINGREE & SMITH, manuracturers, DETROIT, MICH. 











Mother Drudge’s Babies. 


Their little cottage stands apart 

From all its splendid neighbors, 

As if it felt a touch of shame 

At Mother Drudge’s labors. 

A bit of vine to make it sweet 

Is all it has, or, maybe, 

A pansy in a broken po’ 

To please the precious baby. 

And there she works from dawn till dark 
To keep the kettle going, 

For all the comforts of their lot 

Must be of her bestowing. 

And would she even breathe a prayer, 

So scanty are her riches, 

Her poor ey een must be dropped 
Between her hurried stitches. 


With rosy cheeks and rugged limbs, 
With tidy caps and dresses, 
She sees her bonny children blessed, 
And comforts her distresses. 
Unconscious of their stinted lot, 
And ignorant of crosses, 
*T would seem a shame to pity those 
Who never dream of losses. 
And yet of all their little lives 
They miss this crowning glory, 
To cuddle close in mother’s arms 
And listen to her story. 
They never watched how many stars 
Are in the golden Loaf 
Or fell asleep at dark to dream 
Of Cinderella’s slipper. 
The doughty giant Hercules 
May charm their wiser neigh bors— 
ney never heard a word of him 
Or all his mighty labors! 
Of Midas, and the golden touch 
He craved to make him richer ; 
Or how the milk came foaming up 
In old Philemon’s pitcher. 
The daily fight for daily bread, 
For little coats and dresses, 
Leaves scanty time for Mother Drudge 
To dream of tendernesses. 
Yet though the days and weeks are full 
Of disappointed maybe’s 
Life seems a sweetand pleasant thing _ 
To Mother Drudge’s babies. 
OLA Moors, 


—_—_— aor 


A Noble Woman’s Last Hours. 


T an early hour on Feb- 
/\ ruary 18th one of the 
foremost women, or 
perhaps the foremost 
woman, in the United 
States passed away. 
It has been said by 
leaders of thought 
that Frances E. 
Willard was, next 
to Queen Victoria, 
ihe most important 
woman in the world. 

Such an eminence is 
the token of supreme 
power. The force 
that she possessed was extraordinary. Thou- 
sands were compelled by her very personality to 
enlist under her leadership. She was chieftain 
over millions of hearts. She was the saviour of 
unnumbered lives, and the saint of countless 
homes. 

Miss Willard was peculiarly fitted for the 
work that called her. She had a home, every 
memory of which was an inspiration, and in it 
dwelt a mother who taught her first, the love of 
Christ, and second, “to enter every open door’ 
of usefulness. This begat in the daughter a 
moral courage which neither rebuff nor ridicule 
could daunt. Although a reformer, a persistent 
agitator, she was first of all a woman—tender, 
loving, loyal, a natural home body. This fine 
quality of feminine sympathy was the oil upon 
which every billow broke in vain. There was 
added to this a warm-hearted, practical eloquence, 
a keen logic and quick wit that were the despair 
of those she fought. 

To forge an army with which to make war 
upon the saloon, upon indecency, and upon every 
enemy of the home, was a sublime feat; but to 
recruit that army with women alone was to 
create a revolution in methods. “For God, 
Home and Native Land” was a motto that few 
women could refuse to honor. ‘These six words 
alone have probably turned thousands of lives 
from despair to happiness, 

It was through Miss Willard’s inspiration, 
through her boundless faith and great executive 
power, and because of her persistent enthusiasm 
that whole communities have been freed from 
the curse of drink, that countless homes have 
been made houses of peace, and that unnumbered 
men have recovered their characters. 

The secret of her power, of her beautiful 
unselfishness, of her love for humanity, was 
manifested in her last hours. A little while 
before she passed away, she said to her dear 
friend and secretary : 

“Come, dear, sing me my favorite hymn.” 

“ ‘Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead us,’ * sang Miss 
Gordon; but when she came to the pronoun “I,” 
the dying chieftain interrupted: “Not ‘1;’ say 
‘we.’ Christianity is not ‘I;’ it is ‘we,’ and it is 
‘our Father.’ ”’ 

The last thing her eyes rested upon was 
Hoffman’s “Christ,” a painting given to her by 
Lady Henry Somerset. As she looked at it, she 
said, “I want you to take this picture back to 
Lady Henry; but have engraved on the top of it, 
‘Only the Golden Rule of Christ can bring the 
Golden Age of man,’ and below engrave, ‘Neither 
do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more,’” 
This was her creed. 
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The last connected sentence that she spoke | 


are kept and milked in a long double row of stalls, 
ach labelled with its occupant’s name. 


was: “Flow beautiful it is to be with God!” This | “*fhe royal stables are arranged in a series of 


was her life. 





Cheating the Government. 


The Indianapolis Journal prints a letter from 
Washington about the attempts, successful and 
unsuccessful,—mostly unsuccessful,—to cheat the 
United States Treasury through its redemption 
division, so called, the division which has to do 
with redeeming partially destroyed government 
currency. We quote the story of such a wicked 
and foolish undertaking: 


Not long ago a doctor in Alabama sent to the 
redemption division one-half of a ten-dollar bill, 
accompanied by an affidavit saying that while on 
a “spree” he had used the other half to light a 
cigar. The half which he forwarded was n eels 
charred along the inner edge. and the story woul 
have been very plausible if the redemption divi- 
sion had not received within twenty-four hours 
from an Alabama bank the other half of the same 


note. 

The theory of the Treasury officials was that 
while more or less intoxicated the doctor 
struggled for the possession of the bill with some 
one, who had wrested half of it from him; that 
the despoiler had turned the half into. the bank 
and received five dollars for it; that the doctor, 
recovering his senses, had found the other half in 
his pocket, and not wishing to lose his money. 
had conceived the plan of sin — the edge 0! 
the note, and saying that the other half had been 
destroyed. So he committed perjury in an attempt 
to rob Uncle Sam of five dollars. 

A short time ago a man in Chicago sent an 
affidavit to the Treasury, accompanying the 
singed half of two Spanky. & lar bills and one ten- 
dollar bill. This affidavit was typewritten and in 
perfect form. It stated that the deponent was a 
commercial traveller; that after returning from a 
journey he had been cleaning out his travelling- 
bag, when, inadvertently, he had thrown into the 
fire an envelope containing fifty dollars in bills; 
that, in accordance with section so-and-so of 
the jaw of such a date, he would like to have the 
money restored to him, etc. - 

The clerk who brought this document to Mr. 
Relyea commented on its lucidity and complete- 


ness. 

“The story seems unnatural,” said Mr. Relyea. 
“Hold up the claim for a time.” 

Twenty-four hours later a big shipment of 
mutilated currency came from the subtreasury at 
Chieago. Mr. Re — asked if there were any 
half-notes in the shipment. In four or five minutes 
a clerk brought him the missing halves of the bills 
which the Chicago man had sent in. 

The attempt to defraud was plain. The matter 
was put at once into the hands of the Secret 
Service Bureau. An agent was sent to Chicago. 
The young man who had made the affidavit was 
put under arrest, and the story of his crime came 
out. He was of decent fam ly, but had fallen 
into bad come , and had been persuaded to 
attempt the fraud by older companions. The 
furnished the money and prepared the affidavi 
They cut the bills in halves, and for one-half of 
them obtained twenty-five dollars. The other 
half they singed and attached to his affidavit. 
When he was arrested they fled. ; 

The gross profit of the swindle could not have 
been more than twenty-five dollars, and in trying 
to cheat the government out of that amount, the 
youne man forfeited his liberty for a year and a 

alf. 
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Benjamin West. 


Before the days of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Constable, English artists did not expect any one 
to pay such prices for their pictures as for those 
of foreigners, or even to buy anything but a 
portrait. “‘What could I do with it?” an English 
connoisseur is said to have replied to a gentleman 
who had asked him why he did not purchase a 
historical picture he greatly admired. ‘You surely 
would not have me hang up a modern English 
picture in my house unless it were a portrait!” 

The cause of this low estimate of English art 
may be seen in the facts mentioned by Mrs. Bell 
in her “Life and Works of Thomas Gainsborough.” 
She says that the first attempt made in a nd 
to represent a modern historical event exactly as 
it occurred was made by Benjamin West in his 
pmane picture of the Death of Wolfe, exhibited 
h 1771. 





Such was then the rage for mythological sub- 
jects that when it was rumored that West was 
painting a picture in which the actors were 
represented in modern costume, George IITI., the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and members of the 
Royal Academy declared that they would have 
nothing to do with the bold innovator. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and the archbishop visited 
West in his studio to urge him to clothe English 
and French soldiers in the costume of antiquity. 
West refused, saying that the event to be com- 
memorated happened in the year 1758, in a region 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and when 
no warriors who wore classical costume existed. 
His visitors went away, but returned when the 
picture was finished. 

Reynolds seated himself before the picture 
examined it for half an hour, and then rising said 
to the archbishop, “West has conquered; he has 
treated the subject as it ought to be treated. I 
retract my objections. I foresee that this picture 
will not only become popular, but will oceasion a 
revolution in art.” 

The picture turned the tide against the clas- 
sicism which had prevented English artists from 
producing original pictures. 

Even portrait-painters, except Gainsborough 
alone, represented their sitters as Psyches and 
Cu ids, ianas and Junos, the Graces and _ the 
Fates. One artist poeee the portraits of a lady 
= daughter as Virtue and Beauty Sacrificing to 

iana. 
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Queen’s Dogs, Horses and Cattle. 


Queen Victoria loves dogs, admires horses, and 
appreciates all animals except cats. The posses- 
sion of an animal, she thinks, makes the owner 
responsible for its well-being. The royal stables, 
therefore, are hygienically perfect, and the royal 
kennels models of cleanly, healthy dog-houses. 
The member of the royal household who wrote 
“The Private Life of the Queen” is our authority 
for the following account of Her Majesty’s pets: 


The queen’s pet dog for many years was a collie 
named “Sharp,” who, though a bad-tempered 
beast, always when with his mistress behaved as 
a dog should. The servants were afraid of it. 
“Noble,” another collie, took special charge of 
the queen’s gloves. When the queen moved any- 
_ her suite generally comprised half a dozen 
dogs. 

The queen is proud of her live stock, which 
is famous for — prizes. All her cattle are 
washed once a week with a mild and sweet disin- 
fectant. As the work is done by experienced men 
from the time the creatures are young calves, the 
animals grow to enjoy the process. The dairy cows 





roomy, airy, loose boxes, a dozen of which form a 
“court,” as it is not thought expedient to crowd a 
number of horses under one roof. Eighty horses 
generally stand in the castle stables, when the 
court is at Windsor, and at the yal Mews of 
Buckingham Palace one hundred and twenty 
horses are kept. The stable fittings in all the 
royal mews are remarkable for their plainness 
and neatness, and for the absence of nickel 
ornament and brilliant tile work. 

No horse in Her Majesty’s service is ever killed 
when old age renders it unfit for work. Such 
horses are poet put out to grass, or are sent 
to the royal farms do such light tasks as their 
strength may permit. The queen prides herself 
on the fact that no horse in her stables has ever 
been docked—a practice she thinks cruel and 
unnatural. 

All the queen’s horses undergo a special training 
before they are considered safe for riding or driv- 
ing. After they have been broken, er, are driven 
day after day past every kind of military band, 
and are made stand by railway trains, and to 
hear every sort of whistle and rattle. Before any 
ye public ceremonial the horses to be used in 

e procession are walked through a howling 
crowd of grooms and stable-lads. The horses are 
also broken to firing. by taking them down on a 
field day to Aldershot, where the volunteers 
engage in sham battles. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


Lincoln, the woodsman, in the gloating stood, 
Hemmed by the solemn forest stretching round ; 
Stalwart, ungainly, honest-eyed and rude, 
The genius of that solitude profound. 
He clove the way that futare millions trod, 
He passed, unmoved by worldly fear or pelf; 
In all his —_ he found not God 
Though in the wilderness he found himself. 


Lincoln, the President, in bitter strife, 
Best-loved, worst-hated of all living men, 
for the nation’s life 
Fought on, nor rested ere he fought opin. 
With one unerring agg em armed, he clove 
Through selfish sin; then overwhelmed with care, 
His great heart sank beneath its load of love: 
Crushed to his knees, he found his God in prayer. 
FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 
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An Inquiring Mind. 

In his reminiscences of “Literary London 
Twenty Years Ago,” published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson com- 
ments keenly, but good-naturedly, upon English 
ignorance of Americans. 


One of his first experiences in finding out what 
we are like in English eyes occurred when he was 
spending the evening in the home of a distinguished 
scholar,—then the president of the Philological 
Society, and the highest authority on the various 
English dialects,—whose sweet and kindly wife, 
Mr. ee was led to believe, had not fully 
profite her husband’s learning. 

She said to Mr. Higginson, “Is it not strange 
that you Americans, who seem such -a friendly 
and cordial race, should invariably address a 
newcomer as bmg while we English, who 
are thought to be cold and distant, are more likely 
to say ‘my friend?’” 








The lady could scarcely credit it when Mr. 
Higginson told her that he had hardly ever been 
gree by the word she thought so universal; 
and then she added, “I have been told_tha 
Americans begin every sentence with, ‘Well, 
otrenaee, I guess.’ ” 

Mr. Higginson was compelled to plead guilty to 
the national use of two of these words, but still 
demurred as to the “stranger.” 

Then she sought more general information, and 
asked if it were true, as she had been told, that 
railway trains in America were often stopped for 
the purpose of driving cattle off the track. 

Mr. Higginson admitted that in some regions of 
the far West, where cattle abounded and fencin 
material was scarce, this might still be done; an 
he did not think it necessary to say that he had 
seen it done, in his youth, within twenty miles of 
Boston. But he explained that we Americans, 
being a very inventive race, had devised a little 
apparatus to be placed in front of the locomotive 
in order to turn aside all obstructions; and he 
told her that this excellent invention was called a 
cowcatcher. She heard this with interest, and 
then her kindly face grew anxious, and she said: 

“But isn’t it rather dangerous for the boy?” 

Mr. , eo said wonderingly, “What boy?” 

And she reiterated, “For the boy, don’t you 
know—the cowcatcher.” 

Her motherly —a had depicted an unfortunate 
outh balanced on the new contrivance, probably 
olding on with one hand, and dispersing dan- 

gerous herds with the other. 


on 
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Highly Educated. 


The educational value of sugar does not seem 
to have been fully appreciated, or Ohio would not 
be able to boast of being the home of the only 
horse that can write its own name and perform 
other feats of an equally marvellous character. 
That Ohio does possess such a horse, and that its 
accomplishments are due to the judicious use of 
sugar, the Sandusky Budget declares. The name 
of the horse is Jim Key, and the name of Jim 
Key’s master is Dr. William Key, and the name 
of Dr. William Key’s master was John S. Key, of 
Tennessee. Dr. William Key is a venerable 
colored man, and it was in the days before the 
war that he took his master’s name. His title he 
owes in part to the manufacture and sale of 
liniment and medicines. 


The old negro declares that from childhood he 
has —— a peculiar power over animals, and 
by_the exercise of this wer, together with 
unlimited patience, and a free use of sugar, Jim 
Key, the horse, was educated. His tricks are 
many, and their object is to draw crowds, and 
thus aid in the selling of liniment, 

One of his most striking performances is the 

writing of his name on a blackboard covered with 
chalk. He accomplishes the feat by es dam 
sponge as a pone’. and though he cannot be calle 
a pretty writer, the name is legible. . 
‘It took me a year to teach Jim that trick,” 
said his trainer. “I wrote the letters on the 
blackboard with water, and then covered the 
lines with sugar. To lick off the sugar the horse 
moved his head over the shape of the letters. 
After practising several months he got the notion, 
and then I left off the sugar.” 

The way in which Jim was taught another 
accomplishment was also explained. 

“A few years ago,” said Dr. William Key, “I 
was in Chattanooga, giving free exhibitions with 
Jim in the streets. After the exhibition I would 
sell liniment to the crowd. One day a circus man 





came to me. 

“‘T hear that geen got a horse that can do 
any sping. he said. 

“*That’s right, sir,’ said I. ‘Jim can do almost 
anything.’ 

“<Pll give you ten thousand dollars for him if 
he can pick a silver dollar out of the bottom of a 
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pocket of water without drinking the water,’ says 


e. 
“Well, sir, I’d never thought of that trick, and 
the circus man went away on the next train. | 
laid awake nights thinking how I was going to 
teach Jim to do that. Finally I got an idea. [ 
got a new pail and a silver dollar. The dollar | 
covered with sugar, and dropped into the empty 
ail. Jim licked all the sugar off, and then brought 
. 18g to me in his teeth to have more sugur 
ut on it. 
: “It only took a few days to teach him that he’) 
et sugar when he brought me the dollar. Then 
began to cover the dollar with water, and he 
learned to pick it out all the same.” 
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He Did Not Look Back. 


The Secretary of War recently granted a medal] 
of honor to a soldier of the Union Army in the 
Civil War. The medal fittingly rewarded a gallant 
act in battle, and is memorable as having been 
granted entirely on the testimony of soldiers who 
fought on the other side. Enemies then, they are 
chivalrous friends now. 


At the siege of Vickers, on May 22, 1863, the 
Ninety-ninth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers was 
ordered to charge upon the defensive position 
occupied by the Second Texas Regiment of the 
Confederate Army. 

“Don’t look back, boys!” was the command 
which the colonel gave as the regiment moved 
forward for the oars. 

At the head of the line of advancing Illinoisans 
was Thomas Higgins, the young color - bearer. 
He held the Stars and Stripes aloft, and marched 
straight for the works. Before long the regiment 
struck a withering fire, and recoiled before it. 
The line advanced, wavered, broke, and fell back. 

But Thomas Higgins, bearing the colors, was 
mindful of the colonel’s command “Don’t look 
back!” He did not look back, and as he could 
hear nothing but the roar of the enemy’s fire, he 
kept marching on, the Stars and Stripes held 
aloft, alone. 

A soldier of the Texas regiment, Charles Evans 
A name, has told the rest of the story in an 
affidavit lately submitted at the War Department: 

“He never looked back. He never noticed the 
retreat of his regiment, but came bounding 
forward, his colors flying as prettily as a soldier 
ever saw. When within forty yards of our works 
word was pases’ along the line not to shoot the 
brave soldier, and all firing ceased. 

“When Higgins saw his predicament he started 
to retreat with his colors, but we told him to come 
on or we would have to shoot him. Several men 
ran out and brought him within the breastworks. 





We a him several days, during which time we 
— to like and admire him. He was then 
paroled.” 


Several other Texas soldiers remembered 
Higgins’s exploit, and made affidavits supporting 
Mr. Evans’s. On these affidavits Secretary Alger 
has granted to H ns a medal of honor for 
valorous action in battle, and “the man who never 
looked back” wears it now with proper pride. 
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Clever Advertising. 


At a certain large public library there is a rule, 
which ought not to be necessary, that men and 
boys must remove their hats on entering. One 
Saturday afternoon, when the room devoted to 
the circulating department was crowded, a man 
of middle age came in and took his place in line. 
He had a book or two under his arm, as if for the 
purpose of making an exchange, but he did not 
remove his hat. On the contrary he had it jammed 
down well on his head, and there was a deter- 
mined expression on his face that seemed to 
betoken a firm purpose not to take it off. 


An attendant stepped up to him, and quietly 
asked him to remove his head-gear. 

“No, sir!” he responded, in a loud voice. “You 
have no right to make a man take his hat off. 
This is a free country!” 

“Certainly it is,’ rejoined the attendant, “but 
you can’t get ks at this library if you don't 
observe its rules.” 

“I'd like to know why not!” 

“Because it’s the rule. That is sufficient.” 
“You insist on my taking off this hat?’’ asked 
the man, in a still louder voice. 

“Yes, sir. Ido.” 

By this time the attention of goenybedy in the 
room had been drawn to the obstinate visitor. 

“Well,” he vociferated, “‘I’ll take it off, if you 
insist, but 1 want you to understand I do it under 
protest!” 

He removed the offending hat, disclosing a head 
as bald as a bDilliard-ball, with this inscription 
— upon it in black letters that could be read 

—- feet any “Use.Smithby’s Shaving-soap.” 

And he was the observed of all observers for 

the next half-hour. 
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No More Questions. 


The nature of a presiding officer’s duties varies 
with time and place. An athletic miner was in 
the chair at a political meeting in New South 
Wales, says an exchange, just before a close and 
exciting election. One of the candidates was 
present to speak. 


During his address he was interrupted by hovt- 
ings an —— chaff, and the chairman was soon 
in a state of boiling indignation. Smothering his 
wrath, however, he pacified “boys” by assuring 
them that at the end of the candidate’s speech 
they should be at liberty to put any questions they 
chose. Accordingly, at the end of the harangue 
he rose and inquired in stentorian tones, and in a 
rich Irish bro; 

“Has —_ ntleman a question to airsk?” 

A stout little Welsh miner, who had been a 
conspicuous disturber of the peace of the evenirig, 
shuffied slowly up the steps of the platform. but 

t p he was met by the chairman, whi, 
without the slightest warning, delivered a terrific 
yt cel and sent the Welshman sprawling 
on his back. 

“Now,” roared the chairman, “has inny othe! 
gintleman a question to airsk?”—and there was 
no response. 
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Too Bad. 


French vanity is a matter of amusement to the 
rest of the world, though it is to be admitted that 
the French people have much to be vain about, 
and that their habit of regarding the world as 
revolving around their particular personalities 
makes them collectively a great and successful 
people. 

It is related that a French maid in the employ 
of a lady of London was dismissed for some fault. 
She made a national issue of the dismissal. 

“Ah, perfidious!” she exclaimed. ‘Infamous 
Albion! You burn Joan of Are, you kill ze great 
Emperor Napoleon, and now you dismiss me!”’ 
And perfidious Albion remained insensible ev« 
to this reproach. 
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In the April Rainy Weather. 


Some nice little frogs moved into a pool, 
In the April rainy weather, 
And they straightway started a singing-school, 
And sang all night, though the air was cool, 
In the April rainy weather— 
Solos or all together. 
And their song seemed all about the spring, 
And the coming of sweet May weather; 
And happy the children who heard them sing, 
For they knew their song was a sign of spring, 
And their hearts were light as a feather, 
In the April rainy weather. 
DELIA HART STONE. 
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Arabella. 


Poor Arabella! One could see that in her 
youth she must have been very handsome, but 
now, with her golden curls torn and matted, her 
former beautiful pink and white complexion 
changed to a dingy yellow, and one eye missing, 
she was forlorn-looking indeed; but what could 
one expect of the heroine of as many adventures, 
both by land and by sea, as Arabella had been? 
Hers had been an exciting life! 

The children of the Ross family—and there 
were a good many of them—were very imagina- 
tive, and liked to act out any story which they 
heard or read about that happened to take their 
fancy, and Arabella was always the chief star in 
the play. She had passed through many thrill- 
ing adventures, and had had many hairbreadth 
escapes, having been shipwrecked at sea and 
kidnapped on land. 

On the afternoon of which I write, the children 
were getting ready for a new play, which seemed 
to require quite elaborate preparations; the 
home force, consisting of Bessie, Tom, Ned, 
Harold and Nan, together with the twins, Jack 
and Jill,—though they were so small that they 
scarcely counted,—were augmented by five other 
children from the neighborhood, and I became 
80 much interested in the scraps of conversation 
which floated up to my ears as I sat at my 
chamber window, that I called down to inquire 
what important event was about to take place, 
and was told that a young white maiden had 
wandered away from the fort, out on the prairie, 
where there was a hostile band of Indians 
encamped, and that her friends were preparing 
for the rescue. 

Of course Arabella was the young maiden, 
and I let book and work lie unnoticed while I 
Played the part of an interested spectator. 

The band of Indians, six in number, were 
encamped out under the elm-tree while the 
plazza served as a fort for the six friends of the 
maiden. Arabella herself was about half-way 
between the two parties, propped up against a 
tock, and judging by her attitude, I should say 
that she had fainted. 

Soon the strife began. The party from the 
fort, headed by Nan, rushed out in great style, 
and had almost reached the maiden, when the | 
Indians, led by Tom, charged upon them, and | 
then there was great confusion. 

Sometimes it would seem sure that the Indians | 
were getting the worst of it, and would be put | 
to flight, and then again the white people would | 

> driven back. 

Occasionally, 








as both parties stopped for a few | 


moments to rest, I would catch a glimpse of 
poor Arabella, now lying in a most uncomfort- 
able position on the ground. 

Suddenly, as the action was about to begin 
with renewed vigor, a huge, black shape darted 
around the corner of the house, thrust itself 
between the contending forces, seized the unfor- 
tunate Arabella, and was off like the wind. 

For a moment all stood still in astonishment, 
then friends and foes uniting, a grand rush was 


| muffin-bites and a cooky. 
| lunch-pail from the pantry shelf and was off. 


Then he snatched his 


Mamma was up in the berry garden, picking | 
currants. It wouldn’t do to run up after his | 


| good-by kiss—there wasn’t a minute to spare. | 
| Kenneth was nine years old, but how he did 


miss that kiss! 
He was late to school, anyway, just by an 
unlucky minute or two, and on his way to his 


seat he could hear Miss Periwinkle’s pencil-point | 


made for the intruder; but Rover had no idea of | —hard and rasping—tracing his poor little black | 


giving up his plaything. Threats and coaxing 
were alike of no avail; round and round the 
house they went, down in the orchard, out into 
the road, till everybody was tired out, and, hot 
and dusty, stopped to rest. Rover stopped, too, 
and lying down, carefully deposited Arabella 
between his paws, from which position her one 
eye looked out so piteously toward her friends 
that they could not stand it, and with a shout 
started out once more to the rescue. 

Just then I was called away, but an hour 
or two later, on going through the dining-room, 
I stumbled over something, which on examina- 
tion, proved to be the young white maiden 
minus an arm and considerably more hair, but 
who, nevertheless, was received with cries of 
joy, when restored to the arms of her friends. 

They had finally secured Rover, but had been 
unable to find Arabella, as he had dropped her 
in his flight. 

I was afraid that Arabella’s days of adventure 
might be over, as she seemed to be in a much 
shattered condition, but as I heard yesterday 
that she was soon to be Joan of Are, I judge that 
she has recovered. M. H. W. CARTER. 
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A Good Start. 
One little robin sang loud and clear, 
Two little girls came out to hear ; 
Three little March hares scampered past, 
Four little feet ran just as fast; 
Five little pussies, soft and gray, 
Sat on the willow-branch all the day; 
Six little bees came buzzing out, 
Seven little brooks began to shout; 
Eight little spring-beauties looked so sweet, 
Dressed in their pink gowns new and neat; 
Nine little liverworts, bright and blue, 
Out in the wakening woodland grew ; 
Ten little fingers found every one, 
And so the springtime was well begun. 
ZOETH HOWLAND. 
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How Much It Cost. 


One, two, three! Kenneth nestled uneasily. 
Four, five, six! He bored his tousled brown 
head deep into the pillows and tried not to hear 
the seven. 

Lazy little Kenneth! The next time the clock 
spoke it said “eight,”’ imperatively, and sent him 
into his shoes and stockings in a panic. 

Eight o’clock! Not a tardy mark yet this 
term, but here was danger ahead. Oh, dear, if 
*twasn’t so far to school, and breakfast to eat, 
too. 

Kenneth hurried bravely, but buttons didn’t 
behave, and where could the other shoe be? 
Where was the hair-brush? If he’d only got up 
at seven! 

After all, he didn’t dare to stop to eat but three 





mark. Kenneth’s heart sank. 
punctuality now. 

Well, it was a sorry morning, and a sorry boy | 
in it. Kenneth was too hungry and too crest- 
fallen to study, so his spelling-lesson came to 
grief. He had to stay in at recess to study it 
and lost the chance to borrow part of his dinner 
to comfort his hungry little stomach. 

When noon did come, how he ran for his 
dinner-pail! It looked so shiny and comforting, 
and he sniffed little spicy, consoling smells round 
the edges of the cover. Didn’t he know just 
what was in there? 

The other boys were getting their pails, too. 
Kenneth waved his aloft. 

“My mother puts up the splendidest dinners 
in this town!” he cried. “The splendidest in— 
this—town !’”’ 

Some of the boys objected, but Kenneth, 
tugging at the pail-cover, was insistent. 

“You wait an’ see! Any o’ you fellows got | 
spice-cakes in your dinners, an’ tongue sand- | 
witches —an’—an’—sage cheese? I guess | 
so!” 

The cover snapped off. The boys peered into 
—an empty pail! Empty as poor Kenneth’s | 
little hungry stomach. It wasn’t his lunch-pail 
at all. Why hadn’t he noticed there wasn’t any 
small red worsted bow on the handle? This 
was mamma’s milk-pail, and he got it in his 
hurry—oh, dear! 

Of course the boys—being boys—laughed at | 
him loudly and of course Kenneth’s face reddened 
angrily. But he madea big, brave effort and 
joined in the laugh. There was a great lump in 
his throat, and it was hard work squeezing the 
laugh through—it got caught and broke into 
two pieces. Still, it was a laugh. He put his 
hands in his pockets and walked off, trying to 
whistle. 

““My mother puts up the splen —’”’ called one 
of the boys after him, but he didn’t get any 
farther. 

Benny Brown’s grimy little hand was clapped 
over his mouth. 

“No, you don’t!” Benny said, stoutly. “Ken’s 
a brick! F guess you wouldn’t ’a’ laughed at 
yourself. You’d ’a’ been hoppin’.”’ 

“That’s so; so would I,” agreed Emil Smith. 
“Good for Ken!” 

“Let’s make it up to him. 
Benny, excitedly. 

And when Kenneth went back to his desk | 


No prize for | 


Come on!” cried 


there was a generous dinner spread out on it, 


waiting for him. Every boy had shared his 


choicest bits. 


So, you see, Kenneth wasn’t hungry when he 


got home to mamma at night, except for his | 


missing kiss. But he was ever so much wiser. | 


“You see, mamma,” he confided to her aside, 
It’s dreadful 
CONSTANCE HAMILTON. | 


“it don’t do to be a lazybones. 
*xpensive.”’ 


Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Syncopate to feed from placing on seats, and 


| leave to carol. 


Syncopate entirety from unfledged, and leave 
an animal. 

Syncopate part of the body from closest, and 
leave a place for birds. 

Syneopate a nickname for one of the Presidents 
from to mark, and leave two-thirds of a degree. 
. Syncopate a beam from supplication, and leave 
Dy. 
bynoopate a sprite from clear, and leave a 


| covering. 


Syncopate a vessel from scarce, and leave an 
enclosure for pigs. 

The central letters of the words syncopated 
spell one of the states. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES, 
I 


9 2 


2 
56 
8 


ape 
Caw 





1368 
From the above sum strike out six figures so 
that the total shall be 62 instead of 1368. 


Il. 
Add 9 to 91 and make the total less than 10. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first used to live on the rocks by the sea, 
But has ceased to exist, as all wise men agree. 
My last is a guard, also part of a ay 
My whole I am sure you would not like to be. 


My first a blessing is to man, 
And has been since the world began, 
Although its power may oft annoy, 
And sometimes human life destroy. 
In palace grand and peasant home, 
My last is seen where’er you roam. 
wis whole, when in a darkened room, 
Will help to dissipate the gloom. 
Il. 

That my last improves my first 

All connoisseurs agree. 

Fair ladies all abhor my last, 

And bide it cunningly. 

My whole may be a sailor’s pay 

When he is not at sea, 

A strip of land, a port-hole, 

Or a common carrier's fee. 

IV. 

My first is seen in sky and sea, 
And sparkles from a precious stone. 
Fine ladies never wear my last; 
It dignifies but man alone. 
My whole a tyrant, strange and 
Few children but have heard of 


4. 
A PALINDROME. 


First you must discover a sister’s nickname, 

Next find out a fruit that from Mexico came; 

Then a two-wheeled carriage well known to fame, 

And next you must search for a feminine name ; 

Then a word for bishops’ circuits must claim. 

These initials connected a title will frame, 

Of heroic myth tales of chieftain or thane. 

Each word backward or forward will read the 
same. 


rim; 
im. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Henry VI. Edward VI. The Gracchi. 
Edward V. and his brother. Gorgo, daughter of 
Cleomenes, King of Sparta. Napoleon II., King 
of Rome. 

2. The tree was a pine-tree. Alpine, supine, 
repine, pint, pineapple, pine, pine cones. 

3. 1. Homo, g, knee, us—homogeneous. 2. Pass, 
shun—passion. 

4. Mnemosyne, Thetis, Krishna, Hector, Wo- 
den, Thoth, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Mithri- 
dates, Achilles, Cassandra, Cerberus, Halicarnas- 
sus, Laocotén, Mercury, Hebe. 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 
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Tue RELIEF EXPEDITION TO THE KLON- 
DIKE REGION, for which provision was made 
by Congress last December, has been abandoned, 
because later reports indicate that there is no 
danger that the miners will suffer seriously. 
Our government had brought from Lapland a 
herd of about five hundred reindeer, to be used 


in forwarding supplies; and now it has asked 
authority from Congress to sell these, and the 
provisions which had been bought for the expe- 
dition. The spring rush of adventurers into the 
Klondike has already begun, and the difficulty of 
maintaining law and order in a district so far 
removed from ordinary tribunals is serious. 

PERPLEXING BOUNDARY QUESTIONS have 
already arisen in connection with the regulation 
of the mining districts and the enforcement of 
eastoms laws. About a year ago a treaty was 
laid before the Senate, providing for the demarca- 
tion of the frontier from Mount St. Elids north- 
ward. This has not yet been ratified. A more 
complicated question relates to the boundary 
between southeastern Alaska and British Colum- 
bia. This has been brought into prominence by 
the raising of the British flag and the stationing 
of Canadian customs officials at the summit of 
White Pass. Negotiations are in progress 
between our own and the British government 
for the adjustment of this question. 

NAVAL PREPARATIONS on an unusual scale 
are in progress among the leading European 
powers. The British naval estimates call this 
year for the appropriation of about $127,000,000, 
which is the largest total in English history. A 
recent ukase by the Tsar of Russia ordered an 
extraordinary expenditure of $68,000,000 for the 
construction of war-ships; but as it is reported 
that the expenditure is to be spread over a period 
of seven years, it is not so significant as it at 
first appeared. The German Reichstag is con- 
sidering an extensive programme of naval 
construction, also to be extended over seven 
years; and the French Chamber of Deputies 
has approved a programme extending over eight 
years, which calls for about $22,000,000 each 
year on new war-ships and their armaments. 

RESERVOIRS UPON THE NILE, for the storage 
and control of the waters of that river, upon 
which the prosperity of Egypt largely depends, 
are to be secured by the construction of great 
dams at Assuan and Assiut. 
The Khedive has made a 
contract with engineers, who 
agree to have the entire work 
done within five years, at a cost 
-- of about $24,000,000. The prin- 
» cipal dam will be 6,000 feet 
77 \ong, and the reservoir which it 
creates will hold more than 
1,400,000,000 cubic yards of 
water. This system of storage 
is expected to provide against seasons of low 
Nile floods, to mitigate the violence of excep- 
tional floods, and to extend greatly the area of 
eultivable land. 






THE KHEDIVE. 


THE RAcE Feups in Austria, which last year 
caused the suspension of the Reichsrath and the 
downfall of the Badeni ministry, have proved too 
serious for Count Badeni’s successor, Baron von 
Gautsch, to cope with. The baron, with his 


_ colleagues, has retired, and Count Thun von 


Hohenstein has formed a new 
ministry. Count Thun is a 
Czech, but as Viceroy of 
Bohemia, he showed fairness 
toward the Germans and en- 
forced martial law in Prague 
when the Czechs became riot- 
ous. Attempts to compromise 
the differences between the 
Czechs and Germans have been eorce muer. 1882. 
futile. The Ausgleich, or compact, between 
Austria and Hungary has not been renewed, 
and as Hungary is not willing to renew it save 
through the action of the two parliaments, and 
the Austrian parliament cannot be reconvened 
without a risk of renewed disturbances, the 
problem of administering the affairs of the dual 
monarchy is one of grave difficulty. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 





whose deaths have recently occurred are Gen. | 


William Starke Rosecrans, who commanded the 


the Army of the Cumberland 
during the Civil War, and in 
later life was a representative 
from California in the House of 
Representatives, and Register of 
the Treasury in the first Cleve- 
| land administration ; and George 
Miiller, the distinguished Eng- 
Generar Rosecrans. lish philanthropist, who more 
than sixty years ago founded the famous 
orphans’ homes at Bristol, which have been 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, the result, 
not of direct solicitation, but, as Mr. Miiller 
believed, of prayer. 





Army of the Mississippi and | 








THE YOUTH’S 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughs, 


Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.{ Adv. 








10: STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 dif. ame. fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%, C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Violin, Mandoli 
G U ITAR Self - Taught, dotine BANJO 
notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces 
| Guitar Figure Music 12, Send stamp for Big Ilustra- 
ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


bother YUU? Vari- 
BAD LEGS Rabtiirrcaeg k: 
them. 4 usual cost. K.B.Collins & Ce -Y. 


“MY OWN” CYCL 
With Patent Combined a 
d Brake. Coast with 
sstationary and feet on 
hem; nothing so fine since in- 
From 
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CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van ures St..181 7 7CHICAGO 


COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost ina month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Herdware Trailers for 
Conte Pe 
or send for fase r- 

cular and Prices. 


.COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


The F. B. MORSE 
Walking and Bicycling BOOT 


Ladies should examine this peviich, 
ractical, patented shoe. Its n 
eature, the Elastic Web, makes nie 

perfectiy any ankle. The only shoe 
or all occasions, tnaretoneit: 's 



























economy to wear them. Your 
dealer can get them for you if 
he hasn’t them. All Sizes, 
Black or Tan, 63.5OEO. 
We will send Shoes direct from 
Sactory,without extra cost. 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED, 

Circulars FREE. 


oats B. pees 
Sole Mfr., Haverhill 
Our Souvenir cy 
Celluloid Memo.” free, al | 
dealers rs pending (8 this j Hoot. 





















COMPANION. 
¢! = AN feat Systen Master or Method 


mA u oa Order). 
Fedue i y. 


nee Lessons J: ree. 


YOUR ms WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufact 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $a Toll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 
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x L Turkey Red on Cotton or Wool 
u Prt Ss } Ls sap freeze,boil or wash out. 
made ta Dresses and Cloth 
e fe to look like new, no ex, - 
ence mu utes ‘onk’s French Dyes. To introduce 
them send 40c. for 6 ackages or 10c. for one any color. 
Pay agents. DYE CO., Box 341, Vassar, 


2500 BICYCLES Gu name, 
THAT’s TOO MANY. 
son must close out our immense 
ock of 97 models, including ausy 
+00 different makes, at prices whic 
= will s el them sow 20 1 make room for 
stock. You can make big money 
help ing us. Second-hand wheels, $5.00 
00. New ’97 models, $15.00 to $35.00. 
Agents. ‘wanted. cele shipped subject to fi ex- 
mination. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for con- 
fidential citer to the old reliable ieyele House. 
WN-LEWIS CYCLE CO, (Dept. . CHICAGO, ILL, ILL. 


oSEND FOR A BICYCLE 
High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to $40. 












P o Blerele.. ”? 
money. SPEC TAL THIS WEE 
\\grade ’97 rodels {slightly wheel, a sou 


book of art, FREE for arene 
B.F. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 


G EN U | N E Crimson, White and Yel- 
iow it Magnificent of all 
‘dy Ghanbine Roses, bloom 
a4 A M B LE R in in'G nee like Bouquets of 30 
50 roses each. ‘ot Puny 
ROS ES. Itttle Cuttings from Pots, but 
Extra Strong Im mapereee field- 

grown Plants. 20 inches high, to bloom this summer. 
Only 35 cents each, or 4 for #1 oor cetgred at once. 
TTAN NURSER’ 7 Dey St., N. ¥. 


YX CO., Dept. 1 
1898 

















for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
No Money in Advance. Others at $15, $17 and 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. +p nr = to —- 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ Oraen. 
162 W. VanBuren Street. B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Send 4c. for ae art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
274- ws be? Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Cents each. Send 





For Selling 20 Packages of 
Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals 


among your friends and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
your name and address to us 
and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and we will 
send you the Watch Free, by Mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., “a 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





Each package 
Price 10 





This is a Genuine 
(not a Clock), Stem- 


Winding, Stem-Setting. 











FastBlack Linings -Willnot Gock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





skirts and Dress Foundations. 

Made in all fashionable shades 

and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





| Dress Linings and Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
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|" will talk, sing, and 
reproduce Music of 
various kinds. Not as 
loud as the more costly 
machines, yet is very sat- 
isfactory and pleasing. 
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SLOHSHSHHHoooooeooooooods dod 


It will be given with 
one record to any Com- 
panion subscriber who 
will send us one new 
subscription and $1.00 
additional. Receiver to 
pay express charges. 


Price of the 
Talking- 
Machine 

$3.50. 


PERRY MASON & CO., . 
Boston, Mass. 
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MARCH 31, 1898, 


FIRST-CLASS BICYCLES. 









dir 
j at wholesale prices. Send 
Y stamps for complete cata- 
» = logue of wheels and sundries. 
THE &D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 way, New York. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured nx 
one memes of others, even cases _of over 40 years’ 


g. J MIT 
iss Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


= Print 2 ‘nvards 


Labels. oiler Press or awspeper. 
Tyrese 








m 
Patalog: presses, © ito. Sidr 
KELSEY & 00. Meriden. Conn 


ARN 
APHY. 
ted. ‘Address, 
RAPH SCH ‘iL, Lebanon, P Me 


~~ twenty ninth ry of 
the New wife Rose 
sul ure, & ading Rose 
atalogue of America, wil! be 
nt free 


on uest. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 


and rose-growers is an easy guide t 
ty te the easiest roses grown— the 
Roses—ard all other de 
§ Pepe flowers. Also free—a sam- 
pie of our magazine on request. 
The Dingee & Dengrd Co., 
West Gro 4 


Rattan Rocker 


UST a4 among your friends and @ 
A bors and take orders for 


8 Teas, this Baking Powder, 
Bee 25 25 Ibs. for this Beautiful Rattan 
Rocker ; 25 lbs. for Solid Silv 


piece Toilet Set. 
miums in our Illustrated Cata- 
logue to select from. We ship 
‘oods and allow you time to de- 
iver goods to your customers 
before sending us payment. 
We pay the Ex. Send Name to 
G. A. Folsom & Co., Dept. A, 3 
192 Hanover 8t. Mass. “ 


-» Boston, 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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Waverley 
Bicycle $ 50 


By confining our ef- 

forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 
bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue is free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 











$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 


Post-Paid. Post-Paid. Post-Paid. 

Navy Blue Double-Breast- Suit_of Splen- 
Sailor. Suit, ed Suit of Mixed did Navy-Plue 
Stric tly ‘All Blue and Olive Wool Cheviot 


ool, oxtrs Wool Cheviot 


pants, cap, cord extra pants and tures, a 
and -whistle, 3 D cap, 4tolé6 years. pants and cap. 4 
12 years. to 16 years. 


Money back if you want it. Samples FREE. 


Shaughnessy Bros., xe¢fee yy: 














$34.50--'98 MODELS 


rade as agents sell for $75. We have no 
Dut sell direct to the rider at manufactu- 
ree’ pe 5 coving agents’ profits. Eight elegant 


odes Best material, superb finish. 
OME GUARANTEED A 
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+ ils Ais) 
¢ ase ( 
er AINST SSOIDENTS ( 
as ww as ¢ 
We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both ways and refund é 
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atch, ~~ fold Plated Chain; if 
you sell ‘a smalllot among friends. We 
mail Needles at our risk. W he = sold 


send money and we mail W2 
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ANOTHER RuNAWAY Star.—There is, in 
the constellation of the Great Bear, a famous 
little star which has been called a “runaway,” 
pecause of the extraordinary speed with which it 
is moving. But it is so far away that the effect 
of its motion can only be noted by careful astro- 
nomical observations. Prof. Simon Newcomb 
has said of this star, which bears the name “1830 
Groombridge,” that the united attractions of the 
entire known universe could not have set it going 
with such velocity, and would be unable to arrest 
it. Now Professor Kapteyn announces the dis- 
covery of a telescopic star in the Southern 
Hemisphere, in the constellation Pictor, which 
appears to be moving considerably faster yet. 
What its real velocity is, however, can only be 
told when its distance is known. 

A PHOTOGRAPHK DETECTIVE.—The Acad- 
emy of Science at Montpellier, France, recently 
employed an ingenious device to test the alleged 
power of a young woman to tell the contents of 
unopened boxes. The committee, appointed by 
the academy to make the test, took a photographic 
plate, and exposed it in a camera as if for an 
ordinary picture. Then the plate was cut in two, 
and one-half of it, carefully protected from the 
light, was enclosed with other objects in a sealed 
box. After the young woman had described the 
contents of the box the committee developed the 
two halves of the plate. That which was in 
the box was “fogged,” showing that it had been 
exposed to light, while the other half developed 
a perfectly clear picture. 

A QueER LizArp.—Mr. W. Saville Kent, 
the naturalist, who has made snapshot photo- 
graphs of the curious little creature called the 
frilled lizard in the act of running on 
two legs, sug- 
gests that it 
is only neces- 
sary to magnify the 
animal to a gigantic size, 
in order to see how the im- 
mense “dinosaurs,” whose 
remains are among the won- 
ders of geological museums, looked when they 
lived on the earth. The frilled lizard when 
running on wet sand makes three-toed impres- 
sions resembling in shape the tracks of some of 
the monsters of Mesozoic time. 

An AUTOMATIC BoAat-LAUNCHER.—Among 
recent inventions specially interesting to those 
who sail the sea is a device for launching boats 









from the davits of a ship without loss of time, | 


and in such a manner that the boat is certain to 
reach the water on an even keel. 
device, which has been tested at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard, one man can easily raise, or lower, 
a boat weighing four tons. 

Hieu Tension Evectriciry.—Prof. John 
Trowbridge has been making some most inter- 
esting investigations in high tension electricity, 
using only a very high voltage storage battery 
and a system of condensers. The apparatus 
gave a four-foot spark. Nothing could insulate 
it; not even a vacuum tube. It proved satisfac- 
torily the futility of endeavoring to insulate a 
lightning-rod. The great spark represented over 
a million of volts’ tension. For a lightning-flash a 
mile long this ratio would give something like 
a thousand million of volts. The experiments 
are of special interest as the absence of an 
induction coil enables the voltage to be more 
accurately estimated. 

TURNING SLENDER OBJECTS ON LATHES. 
Trouble is often experienced in turning such 
articles, owing to their tendency to spring to 
one side away from the edge of the tool. It is 
Suggested to avoid this trouble by use of a special 
arrangement of tools by which the cutting is 
done from the end, and the tool is fed endwise, 
its edge facing the head of the lathe. 

HypRAvuLIC LiFrE-BoAts.—Three of these 
craft are now in service in England. The 
propelling agents are jets of water driven out by 
@ powerful steam-pump through nozzles under 
the water. The nozzles can be made to drive the 
boat forward or backward, or to turn it, the 
boat of course being driven by the reaction in 
the direction opposite to that of the escaping 
water. A speed of nine miles an hour was 
Maintained for some two hours in a trial trip. 
They are not economical; their strong point is 
the absence of any external paddle-wheels or 
propellers, which are so liable to become fouled 
by wreckage. The boat has projecting guards, 
Which protect the nozzles from striking against 
slips or docks. " 

_ THe Work or Corat-BuiLpinG.—There 
18 chronicled from the coral reef of Funafuti, 
in the South Pacific, a boring of the reef by 
& scientific expedition to ascertain the thickness 
of the coral. -Ata depth of almost 700 feet bed- 
rock had not been reached, showing the won- 
derful work of the tiny builders of the coral reef. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!- 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 
Hand- 


SSENT FREE fone 


badge and illustrated booklet con- 
taining reliable information con- 
cerning the 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI and 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
to be held at Omaha, June to No- 
vember, 1898. Address, enclosing 
/2 cents for postage, 


HE. Rosewater, “ficakanc. sa.” 


























R New Spring Catalogue of Styles is a mirror of 
fashion for dressy women, We show in it all the 


Ov 
newest Parisian ideas in Suits, and will mail it free, to- 


gether with samples of materials to select from, and a 
perfect measurement diagram to the lady who wishes to 


dress well at moderate cost. All of our Gowns are made 
to order, giving that touch of individuality and exclusive- 
ness so dear to the feminine heart. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Gowns, $5 up. 
(Exclusive designs and refined styles.) 
Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
(Moderate in price and extremely fashionable.) 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
(Paris models in Cloth, Silk and Satin.) 


Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Dresses and Suits, many of them being imported novel- 
ties. We also make up your own material if you wish. 
No matter where you five we pay the express charges. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, - = - New York. 


COMPANION. 





rhe Stamp of Excellence 
is on every feature of THE CLEVELAND, the 
only Bicycle with 


BURWELL DETACHABLE TIRES, 
BURWELL SELF-OILING BEARINGS (Dust Proof), 
CLEVELAND HARDENED BLOCK-AND-PIN CHAIN. 
98 Models, $50, $65, $75. Catalogue No. 14, Free. 
H. A. LOZIER & CO., Cleveland, O. 

If not represented in_your town, write us for 

Agency Proposition. 
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20 ror LOC. 


High-Crade Fiower Seeds. 


KINDS. KINDS. 


% 
* 


MMSF . 2 oo os 4 Candytufts .. .10 
Nasturtiums 10 Morning Glory 15 
are are 2 SweetPeas .. .% 
WORWOMR . s 2 «6 « 13 “ Mignonette. 5 
we sceccee em “ Alyssum. . 5 
Potumia ... «> 12 Portulaca... .16 
BtOTS 2 ow ww 47 Zinnias.... =. 10 
Balsam .....10 Marigold... .12 
i eee 2 Larkspur... .10 


Caloliopsis. 
The above 20 packages Choice Annuals, 10 cents. 


Order early and avoid the rush. Address, 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, . . Somerville, Mass. 
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A Good Cheap Farm Wagon. 








In order to introduce our low metal wheels with wide 
tires we have placed upon the market a farmer’s 
handy wagon, sold at the low price of $19.9. The 
wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels, with 4-inch tires. This wagon is made of best 


year. Catalogue giving full description will be mailed 
upon application. We also furnish metal wheels at 
low prices, made any size and width of tire to fit any 
axle. Address, 





EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 










“Isnt that worth 
working parts 
of two days 

for? 


a Guitar, 
Set, Toilet Set, Banquet Lamp or 
for Brass Bedste: 
45 Ibs. for 
175 lbs. Parlor Organ. L.zpress Prepaid. 


EARNA 


(hafelaine Watche« fain 


BY SELLING 25 POUNDS 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc., 


or sell the same for a Gentleman’s Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain ; 
and Ch 
for Solid Gold Rin 


sell 50 Ibs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch 
ain; 7 Ibs. for Boys’ Nickel Watch and Chain ; 10 Ibs. 
or Crescent Camera; 30 lbs. for Gen- 
, Peek-a-Boo Camera or Shot Gun ; 25 Ibs. for 
Mandolin, Autoharp, Jupiter Clock, Tea 

air Chenille Portiéres ; 40 lbs. 
Desk, Parlor Table or Music Box; 
abinet; 9 Ibs. for Sewing Machine; 
i Easy Plan and Terms. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ETC. 


n, 


ad, Roll-To: 
ueen Kitchen 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 





subscribers for ‘‘ TRUTH,” the new five-cent 


beautiful colors. 


for use in dining-room or parlor. 
paper, suitable for framing. 


artistic pieces for the dining-room or parlor. 












premiums above. 


subscribers. 






address. 








Any lady can secure a new Silk or Cloth dress of latest style, by securing a few 


somest periodical published. Every issue has twenty-four illustrated pages, four in 
It has the best stories, best verses, and is the best and cleanest family 
journal of to-day. Every three months a decorative panel in colors, 11x 34 inches, is 
issued. These panels would cost one dollar each in art stores, and can be framed 
In addition to this, every yearly subscriber gets 
Three other magnificent, large, Decorative Panels, about 18x50 inches, on heavy plate 


Nothing like these Premium panels has ever been seen before. They make effective, 


by Charles Graham, entitled “ The Harbor of New York.” 
to the Feast,” and is the dining-room panel. 
is a wonderful piece of work. This particular panel has never before been sold 
in the art stores for less than $12.00 each. The others are equally valuable. 
The subscription price of “TRUTH” is $2.50 per year, including the 
To especially compensate ladies who will spend a 
little time in securing subscribers for ‘“‘TRUTH,” we have arranged 
with the great firm of JOHN WANAMAKER, of New York, to 
furnish the dresses for those who secure the requisite number of 
These dresses are of the very newest goods. 
the latest styles and patterns to select from. 
Our premium book containing plates in colors of the 
latest style of dresses, and descriptions of different kinds 
of dress goods, a sample of “TRUTH” and full infor- 
mation regarding this offer, will be sent free to any 


It is so easy to get subscribers for “TRUTH” 
that any lady can, with but little effort, supply 
herself with several new dresses. 
that “TRUTH” is published by a company 
having a capital of over $6,000,000, and that 


mot TRUTH op WIR 


(fa 
€ 





weekly in colors. “‘ TRUTH” is the hand- 


One is a large, superb water-color, painted 
Another is called “ Invitation 
The third is entitled ‘‘ Homer,” and 


All 


The fact 


the great firm of John Wanamaker would 
not allow its name to be connected with 
any doubtful enterprise, is proof posi- 
tive of the high character of this 
offer. Address, 
Subscription Department, 
“TRUTH,” 
No. 27 East 19th Street, 
New York. 
“TRUTH” 18 for sale 
by all News Dealers at 
5 cts. a copu. 
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material throughout, and fully guaranteed for one | 
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GROW APPLES in your Parlor. 


get Dwarf Bismarck Apple- 
Trees are the only true variety. 
They begin bearing large Red Ap- 
»les,equal in quality and larger than 
Baldwins or Greenings, when two 
years old, whether planted in ordi- 
nary flower pots in the house, or 
outdoors in gardens. Perfectly 
Not a Toy, grows finally 15 
We are Sole Importers of this 
7 = great Novelty. One-Year Trees, 50 
cents, 2 years $1.00, delivered. Order at once. 
MANHATTAN NURSERY CO., Dept. 10, 47 Dey St., N. ¥. 


HALLS 








































Your hair may be as beautiful and 
abundant as this Sicilian girl’s — if you 
use Hall’s Sicilian Hair Renewer. 

lf your druggist won't supply it, mail the 


price, $1.00, to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H., 
and receive a full-size bottle, carriage paid. 
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OUSEEKEEPERS dread the task of Ik 
polishing Stoves, but Enameline |} 
lightens the task. It is ready for use, 
makes no dust or odor. Is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very 
little labor produces a jet black and 
very brilliant gloss. It has the larg- 
est sale of any stove polish on earth. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








THE 
MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Watch an Chain 


For One Day’s Work! 


Boys grow up to be business 
men after a while and it’s a 
good thing for them to have a. 
little business experience now. 

Besides, a- boy enjoys the 
N 














dignity and importance of 
earning something for him- 
self. Boys, earn this watch 
and chain. You'll be proud 
of it, “on time” and inde- 
pendent. 


We say “for one day’s work.” 
| Of course it takes some boys 
) longer but hustlers mostly fin- 
ish in aday. Don’t be discour- 
* aged if it takes ten days, the 
\ prize is worth it. 


.. this is an American Watch, 
Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, Heavy 
Beveled Crystal. It is guaranteed to 
keep accurate time, and with proper 
care should last ten years. 


(riven for selling 18 pack- 
ages of Biluine at 10 
cents each. 


Send your full ad- 


dress b return 
mail. We forward 
the BLUINE, 


post-paid, and 
a large Pre- 
mium List. 








The Youth’s s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


per of eight pages ts subscription price is 
Bits 6 a year, oovaenayste- in ncgremyer 
Twelve or six often given to sub- 
scribers is as ing Te weekly ‘issue of the paper. All 
additional es over & ht—whi ch is t e number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Rene ewals sho shogid | be ent by each sub- 
sertber directly to t We do not request 
‘Agents to collect money =: renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Com ion ghee gout by mail, 
H ould_ be ade in Post 0 one der, 


Bank Cheek. ¢ or Draft, or an Express See. Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN FROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters arg required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 

silver to ue in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals. "Three weeks are required after the ae 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
name on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription is — can be chang 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ron paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue as we cannot find your name on our 
bookseunless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to st 
to renew Rubscriptions. Sonewals of subsorip ons 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
° 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








— DIET IN CONSUMPTION. 


)-EXT to a life in the open air, per- 
haps even more than that, the 
question of food is of the utmost 
importance in the prevention of 
tuberculosis, as well as in the 
treatment of the disease. One of 
the ways in which an open-air life 
is curative, indeed, is that it in- 
creases the appetite. 

People with consumption al- 
most invariably eat too little, even less than those 
in health, whereas they should eat vastly more 
than the well. Nature seems to be aware of this, 
for usually a tuberculous patient can assimilate 
a much larger quantity of food than a healthy 
person. 

The food should be taken in fairly large quanti- 
ties and at frequent intervals. Not more than 
three, or at most four, hours shovld pass without 
the eating of something, if it is only a milk biscuit, 
a sandwich, or a banana. A pitcher containing 
two glassfuls of milk should stand on a table near 
the bed, so that a glass may be taken in the night 
if the patient wakes, and again before dressing in 
the morning. 

As much milk as possible should also be taken 
at intervals throughout the day. This is, of 
course, if the patient is able to drink milk; most 
people are, even when they think they are not, yet 
there are some to whom this excellent food is 
repulsive, or who really cannot digest it. Such 
will have to substitute broths, jellies and the like 
for the milk. Often ice-cream can be taken when 
milk cannot. 

The food taken at meal-time should be of the 
most nourishing character, meat, eggs, fish, peas 
and beans, varied with salads dressed with 
oil, but no pastry. The tea and coffee should 
be chiefly cream, the bread and butter should be 
chiefly butter, and the salad dressing should 
be chiefly oil. Every particle of fat taken and 
digested is so much pure gain, and even when 
cod-liver oil is being used as a medicine, as much 
butter and cream as possible should be taken as 
well. 

Plenty of water should be drunk—four or five 
glasses a day at least, unless a great abundance 
of milk is used—in order to promote the assimila- 
tion of the large amount of food consumed, and 
also to wash away the necessarily increased quan- 
tity of waste products. 
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SOMETHING TO LOVE. 


A French convict, under sentence for life, was 
a troublesome prisoner. At times he was very 
violent, and in the intervals of his violence he 
became so sullen that the warders were always 
on the lookout for trouble. 

One day they saw a change in the man’s face. 
Its sullenness had disappeared. The prisoner 
looked almost happy. The ghost of a smile hov- 
ered about hislips. His eye now and again turned 
downward, and it became evident that something 
was hidden in his breast. 

The warders were uneasy. Had he some weapon 
concealed beneath his clothing with which he 
would seek to surprise them and regain his 
liberty? They must find out. 

They watched their opportunity, and two of 
them suddenly fell upon him from behind, each 


‘seizing anarm. Then they began to search him. 


They found that for which they sought, but {t was 
not a knife nor other dangerous weapon. It was 
nothing more harmful than a fine large rat. 

When it was discovered, the distress of the 
prisoner was intense. He broke down utterly, 
fell upon his knees, and in an agony of fear and 
desperation cried, “Don’t kill him! Beat me if 
you like, chain me; but if I may not keep him, let 
my poor rat go free.” 

The stern guards were moved to pity. They 
had never seen this man subdued before. Every 
trace of fierceness was gone. Instead of hurting 
the rat, they let it drop to the floor and disappear. 
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Then the man rose and went to his work. The 
light had all gone from his face. His pet was lost 
to him. : 

A few days passed, and then, while the convicts 
were at work in the yard, moving wood, the pris- 
oner José felt something tickle his cheek. He 
turned quickly, and uttered a cry of joy. There, 
on his shoulder, was the only friend he had in the 
world, his rat, which had found him out and come 
creeping up to his face. 

With eager hands he put it in his breast as 
before, and turning to the head jailer, said, “Sir, 
if you will only let me keep this rat, I solemnly 
promise to submit to you in every way, and never 
to disobey you again.” 

The permission was given, and the man, with a 
glad smile, returned to his work. From that day 
the dreaded convict was a new being. He became 
the best-conducted man in the prison, and his 
great strength and energy were used to help the 
governor. 

The rat was seldom away from him; it shared 
his meals and slept in his bed, and the man’s 
spare time was spent in making little toys of bone 
which he sold in order to buy dainties, such as 
sugar and gingerbread, for his pet. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The world has narrowly missed losing some of 
its great leaders before ever they grew to man- 
hood. The Outlook tells a story of one of these 
narrow escapes. 


One November evening a mother was journeyin, eying 
toward the city of Marseilles with her son, a 
. Sh n to a country-house near 


catch cold in the chill November ain, covered the 
basket wv with a thick brown shawl. 

boy, cozy and warm, presently fell asleep. 
The donkey trudged on, getting ahead of the 
woman in its eagerness to reach home. 

There was a local custom-house at the gate of 
Marseilles, and the wary inspector, if he surmised 
that a kage contained contraband articles, 
— to the —- of thrusting a sharp 

“On the through i 
he present occasion the donkey had a 
up to gate and the inspector was preparin 
iy Nop pick into the basket, when the mo’ = 
some distance behind, caught sight of the move- 
— The voice of fear is strong, and the shar; 
of the woman that her son was in the basket, 
di not fail to reach his ears. He threw down 
yy ues ae the child was saved. The boy was 
dolp! ers. 


MANY TURNINGS. 


Jibes at Boston’s crooked streets gain fresh 
force from the recent experience of a stranger. 
Being on Commercial Street, says the Herald, he 
asked the way to the Common, which, as the crow 
flies, is little more than half a mile distant. 


“Well,” said the city man, “‘you’re on Commer- 
cial Street; go as you are till you come ”. Lewis 
Street. Go up Lewis Street and turn to your 
left into Fulton Street, turn to your right into 
Clinton Street, to your left into Merchants’ Row, 
your right into North Market Street, to your 

left into Faneuil Hall Square, then to Adams 
Square, turn to your left into Washington Stree 
turn to your right into Court Street, follow Cou 
Street into Scollay Square, turn to your left into 
Tremont Street, go down Tremon Street, and 
there you are. You can’t Ly it. You'll know it 
by the —- on the corn 

“Than k you. Your Celene are very plain, I 
assure you.” 


A FAITHFUL TEACHER. 


Marcel, a noted dancing-master and posture- 
master, was as much in love with his art as if he 
had been a great painter or musician. He could 
not pardon the least inelegance of posture. 


In his latter days he was in reduced age | 
stances, and severely afflicted with the A 
youn ney. one . is : pepe "s ? ther to 
obtain him a pension from the 
deputed to present it to him. She ron 12 to his 
shatr, be her eyes sparkling with joy, and put it into 


He iminediately thrust it from him, and said, 
“Go and take it it up, miss, and present it to me as 
I have taught 

She burst in tears, but obeyed. 

“T consent to take it now, and I thank you; 
but your elbow was not quite rounded enough.” 


HIS CASE CONTINUED. 


John Allinson, a Muhlenberg lawyer, is a wag, 
of whom the Madisonville, Kentucky, Hustler 
tells a story illustrative of the fact that even in 
the presence of death the ruling passion asserts 
itself. 


He became ill at his home in Greenville —— 
what was supposed to be heart disease, an 
physician was hastily aye ay =o —— he 
arrived John was gasping for breath, and_ his 
friends expected him to die at any minute. 
the doctor asked him what was the matter, he 
coolly replied, “Doc, I have an intimation “inat 
my case $ about to ‘be called, and, if possible, I 
want to get a continuance.” 

The doctor went to work, and Fae gee! | to every- 
body’s expectation, did get John a continuance, 
and he is Tit practising in Greenville. 





NO FOREIGNER. 


It is pleasant to believe that Americans are 
becoming steadily more patriotic. 

An Irishwoman entered a Canal Street shoe- 
store leading by the hand his mother’s own boy. 

“Of want to boy a pair of anoes for my buy.” 

“French kid, madam?” said the polite dak. 

“French kid? No!” replied the mother. “My 
own child; born in America.”—New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 


ALL ONE. 
Newspaper “funny men” keep their jokes for 
print, but others scatter pearls as they go. 
Passenger.—Let me off at Minute Street. 
Conductor.—There aint no such street, to my 


knowledge. 
Pass .—Oh, \ oh, Sinty-cocend Street will 
do!—Philadelphia R 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 








mon no may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Adv. 
BOYS | AND GIRLS ei Miainare, Hatt 
sale of our tia num Hair 

stores “Lowe st 8 largest 
foie, ee cee coke cores tree 
THE ALUMINUM COMPA y° "WOONSOCKET, R- 


—SPALDING’S OFFICIAL 
Base Ball Guide for ’98 


New Playing Rules, National and Minor 


and College Statistics. ae of n 
sani tetes Players. Price, 10c., t-paid. 


All Newsdealers or any Spalding pena 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago. 
A Word to the Wise ws Sufficrent. 


Ladies! Bx, 2a tr 


me looms at givect® 
e all middie profits for your- 


serve 
“Valle 
. Woolen Mill, 


CHERRY VALLEY, MASS. 
Our specialty is 
STORM SERCE. 


None better made. A 
large line in different 
Wri ities and colorings. 
— for Samples and 
Channing Smith. 


FREE ! geet cr uisstroted catalogee of 
“ PERFECTION” 


Air Mattresses, 


Pillows, Cushions, fi i 
Etc., | Mill 






























For Home Use, Ships, 
Yachts, Boats,Camp- * 
ing, Hospitals, Etc. . 


Our name and TRADE- 
MARE on each article is a 
guarantee of quality 

DEALERS 
will do well to write for 
Trade Discount. 
Mechanical Fabric Co., 
Sprague Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














IRON PIER, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Extends 1,000 feet.into the 
ocean. Equipped with all 
conveniences for recreation. 
An ideal spot to get the sea 
air. Our World’s Fair display 
is on exhibition, and each 
visitor will receive samples of 
Heinz’s pickles, baked beans, 
tomato soup, etc. 

Admission pass upon application. 
H. J. HEINZ CO., 


“THE PICKLE PEOPLE,” Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mention this Paper. 
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All Roads are 
Alike to a 


Ask us for a catalogue. 


Monarch 
Cycle Mfg. Co, 
ionoae Hamburg: 





























“Take Time 
by the Forelock.” 


HAVE your Spring and Summer 

dresses and clothing of all 
kinds Cleansed or Dyed and refin- 
ished ready to wear when needed. 
Dress materials cost much more, 
owing to the tariff, and you can save 
money by having your old materials 
made over. The present style of 
dresses with small sleeves and 
skirts can be made from less material. 


LEWANDO’S 


W L. CROSBY, Manager. 
French Cleansers. Fancy Dyers. 


MAIN OFFICES {774 "yirtn Ave. New York City, 
Bundles by Mail or Express. 

Prices reasonable for the best work. 
Largest in America. Established 1829. 











Extract 


does away with all 
aches and pains. It 
is simply bottled 
relief in a buff 
wrapper. 


Send 2c. stamp for Pond’s Extract Co. 
our New 48-page 76 Fifth Ave., 
Book, “Tasty Dishes.” New York. 




















tical 
Home Dressmaking 
with many Illustrations, 


Free ! 


32-page Book of Prac- 
Instructions for. 


Given Away. 











This book is written by an old dress- 
maker and tells just how women’s and 
children’s faded and unfashionable | 
clothing can be made over and re-dyed | 
at home with Diamond Dyes to look 
like new. 


4&8 Please enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 


DIAMOND DYES, Burlington, Vt. 
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Dangerous Sliding. 


In “Some Episodes of Mountaineering,” by 
Edwin Lord Weeks, the author says that it has 
been a fashion for experienced Alpine climbers to 
make difficult or little-known ascents unattended 
by guides; and that while experience and self- 
confidence may be acquired in this way, they are 
often dearly bought. 

Accidents have happened to the most famous 
experts while prospecting alone; and it will be 
found that by far the greater number of Alpine 
catastrophes have been due to carelessness, and 
to the rashness of novices in venturing too far 
without guides. 

Unless one is extremely quick and clever, he is 
very likely, when he finds himself in a perplexing 
situation, to underestimate the difficulty of 
certain passages, where danger is not apparent, 
but which a guide would never attempt. 

Most treacherous of all to the solitary climber 
are the steep glissades down couloirs of snow 
or ice; and a little accident which happened to 
a friend of the writer, although he fortunately 
escaped serious damage, had the effect of making 
him forever after cautious in regard to this 
extremely rapid but uncertain mode of pro- 
gression. 

While waiting at a chalét, at the head of the 
desolate Valpelline Valley, for settled weather in 
order to eross the “col” to Zermatt, he left his 
guides at the chalét, and ventured on a little 
private exploring expedition up the unfrequented 
Glacier de Bella Cia, near the Chateau des 
Dames. He had taken an alpenstock belonging 
to his porter, one of the slender tourist sort, 
branded with names; and as he turned back to 
descend, he concluded to pick his way down a 
long slope covered with loose rocks and other 
débris, which seemed a more direct route than 
the breakneck ledges by which he had scrambled 
up. 

The slope descended steeply, without a break 
apparently; but as he got down, the valley 
beneath him seemed to retire by some unaccount- 
able effect of aérial perspective, which made him 
suspect the existence of a precipice invisible from 
above. Proceeding cautiously downward, he 
found himself on the verge of a long and vertical 
ledge, and keeping on along the brink he finally 
reached a steep couloir, or narrow chasm filled 
with packed snow, which offered a short cut 
down between jagged walls of rock. 

As the inclination at which the couloir 
descended did not seem dangerously steep, he 
attempted a standing ylissade (slide), using his 
stick as a brake in the usual manner. The slope 
became steeper as he slid down; and in trying to 
check his velocity the stick snapped in two, and 
he shot down the incline, feet foremost, with the 
speed of a rocket.- Luckily the chasm made a 
turn at right angles, and he was landed on a heap 
of stones, with no further damage than the loss 
of considerable epidermis, and the annihilation of 
his trousers. 
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In the Harbor of Havana. 


The sinking of the United States battle-ship 
Maine in Havana harbor, with such lamentable 
loss of life, brings into notice some of the 
peculiarities of that historic bay. 

Originally—but stress must be laid on this 
word—it was one of the finest, most picturesque 
havens of the Western Hemisphere: a deep bay, 
four or five square miles in extent, opened by a 
harrow strait, scarcely eight hundred feet wide, 
past Morro Head. 

In the days of their power and renown, the 
Spaniards rendered the harbor impregnable by 
building the famous Morro Castle high on the 
headland at one side of the strait, and placing 
the strong Purital batteries on the other. Within 
the bay these fortifications were supplemented 
by the Cabanas forts and navy-yard batteries. 

But neglect has transformed this beautiful 
harbor into one of the foulest pools imaginable. 
For three centuries all the sewage, garbage and 
ordure of the city has poured into this small bay, 
which, not being flushed by any large stream, 
has become a great cesspool, in which dead dogs, 
pigs, cats and horses constantly float. When 
the anchor or keel of a vessel stirs up the fetid 
mud-beds ‘beneath the now shallow water, the 
odors fully justify their title, “Yellow Jack’s 
breath.” New arrivals in the harbor are often 
nauseated by the stench. 

The unlicensed scavengers of this foul basin 
are Los Tiburones—large, white-bellied sharks, 
which sometimes attain a length of fifteen feet, 
and are extremely dangerous to any one who 
may chance to fall overboard. 

Divers, obliged to do such work as was neces- 
sitated by the sinking of the Maine, often have 
unpleasant adventures with these voracious 
denizens of the port, and have to be protected by 
torpedo nets. 

In former times, the watermen who conveyed 
passengers and luggage from the quay to ship- 
board were hardly less to be dreaded than the 
sharks; for the port regulations compelled, and 
Still compel, all foreign vessels to anchor far out 
from the water-front. The nominal charge of 
the boatmen was a peso (dollar), but by threats 
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that sum; nor could redress be obtained by 
appeals to the police. 

At one time, indeed, these watermen were 
little better than a gang of /adrones, who did 
not hesitate to murder foreigners, particularly by 
night, if they suspected the possession of valua- 
bles. The body was thrown overboard, and the 
sharks left no trace of the crime. 





Seventy Years Ago. 


Domestic life in New Brunswick seventy 
years ago had many points of similarity to that 
in New England at the same time. Some 
account of this period is given in the “Life and 
Times of Sir Leonard Tilley,”’ one of the most 
honored governors of the province in later 
years. 

The wool was in 1818 carded by hand, but in 
the course of time carding-mills were introduced 
and the women relieved of this laborious work. 
The spinning and weaving, however, remained 
a part of their tasks, no house being without a 
spinning-wheel and few without a loom. The 
homespun thus produced was worn by both men 
and women, and was thought good enough for 
any person. Homespun was made of the wool 
of white and black sheep mixed, five or six of 
the latter being kept on every farm to color the 
cloth, which was called sheep’s gray. There 
was a sort of kersey cloth, blue and white, which 
was made into blouses for the men. 

The blue dyetub was a feature of every 
kitchen, and as it was necessarily closed with a 
tight cover, frequently served as a seat. Women 
had their dresses made in plaid patterns, and 
frequently wore what were called camlet cloaks, 
a sort of Scotch plaid with very bright colors. 
Their dresses had mutton-leg sleeves and their 
bonnets were of the coal-scuttle order. Men 
wore surtouts that came to their feet, enormous 
capes covered with pleats, and bell-crowned hats. 
The waists of both men and women were just 
under their arms. 

When a man wished to have a fashionable 
Sunday suit he had his homespun fulled and 
pressed, there being a few mills in the province 
at which this work could be done. This 
thickened the cloth and made it more presentable, 
but suits of fulled cloth were seldom well-fitting 
or attractive. A tailor was employed to come to 
the farmhouse and make up the suit, and one 
suit of this kind was generally required to last 
several years. 

Ready-made shoes were not to be had in New 
Brunswick in the year 1818, and the foot-wear for 
both men and women was a product of the farm. 
The hide of the slain beeve or calf was tanned 
into leather, and the shoemaker, who, like the 
tailor, was a nomadic individual, did the rest. 
There was not much style about the shoes made 
under this system, and ladies with small feet had 
but little opportunity of displaying their neatness 
in talfskin shoes of home manufacture. 

The average farmhouse was well equipped 
with reading matter if, besides a Bible, it hada 
book of sermons, the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest.”” Newspapers were 
seldom to be seen in the country, and where they 
were taken no one was allowed to read them on 
a Sunday. 
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Proved in the Right. 


It is exceedingly trying to some people to 
appear in the wrong. A certain count, of whom 
Household Words tells, was one of this class, 
and he once proved himself in the right with a 
result that was probably as little pleasing to 
himself as to the other actor in the small tragedy. 

Count de B—— and his newly-married wife, 
both hailing from Brussels, set out on a journey 
to Paris. Before starting, madame announced 
that she had thought of an excellent way to 
defray part of the expenses of the trip. 

“I have bought a quantity of valuable lace 
which I shall wear about me and smuggle into 
France,” she said. ‘There I can dispose of it to 
great advantage, and I am not in the least afraid 
that the gallant French custom-house officers will 
search a bride.” 

The count vehemently protested against such 
acourse. The custom-house people were vigilant 
in the extreme, he averred; detection would 
involve heavy fines, and for a man of his position 
would create a great scandal. 

Madame reluctantly consented to abandon her 
project, not because she was convinced of either 
the evil or the danger of smuggling, but because 
her husband pressed the point. She gave in with 
very bad grace. 

Arrived at the frontier station, the travellers 
found themselves treated with the utmost 
consideration. 'The custom-house officers passed 
the baggage of the bridal pair in the easiest 
manner, and the passengers were not even 
troubled to alight. The count was in despair. 
He would appear so thoroughly in the wrong 
that through the whole of his married life he 
might expect to lose his influence as an adviser, 
to say nothing of his wife’s reproaches for 
compelling her to miss so golden an opportunity. 

Such a termination of the trip would never do. 
The count was a man of resource, and a visit to 
the buffet gave him a chance for the whispered 
question whether madame yonder had been 
searched. A quick movement of the officer’s 





and intimidation they often extorted five times | 









great celerity madame was prayed to descend 
from her carriage and escorted with much 
politeness into the female search-room. 

“You are in luck, my friend,” said the officer, 
a few minutes later, addressing the count. 
“Such a magnificent seizure! The fines alone 
will amount to five hundred pounds, and you 
will get your share.”’ 

The count’s state of mind is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 
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Town and County Rhymes of 
England. 


Almost every English town, or village, or tiny 
hamlet has, as the traveller soon finds out, its 
specialty of some kind: historical, traditional, 
poetical, mercantile, or even culinary. Many 
such local peculiarities are celebrated in rough 
rhyme, handed down in the county for generation 
after generation. Sometimes a single stanza 
groups together a number of places, each with | 
its traditional epithet, laudatory or derisive. 

A Norfolk rhyme, for instance, enumerates 
eight towns of the shire in a kind of zoélogical 
catalogue, thus: 

Halvergate hares, Reedham rats, 
Southwood swine, and Cantley cats, 


Acle asses, Moulton mules. 
Beighton bears, and Preethorpe fools. 


A visitor to Freethorpe, it may be assumed, 
would scarcely endear himself to the natives by 
quoting this little jeu d’esprit. Nevertheless, a 
corresponding quotation of Kent disposes of 
better-known places in that county in a manner 
still more uncomplimentary : 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich (Harridge), 
The devil gave his daughter in marriage, 
And by a codicil of his will, 

He added Helvecot and t the Brill. 

In the words of the old song, “Dear, dear, 
what can the matter be” with those five poor 
little towns, to have incurred such a spiteful 
condemnation? It is worse even than the 
contemptuous couplet flung at Banbury,—beloved 
Banbury, goal of ride-a-cock-horse and source of 
buns!—of which it is chanted by the mocking 
small boys of neighboring villages that 


Dirty Banbury’s proud people 
Built a church without a steeple. 


A steepleless church seems to have been 
regarded as particularly disgraceful; for no less 
than half a dozen rhymes of other places select 
like erections as the target of their scorn. ‘The 
church of Rockingham, however, calls down 
derision for another reason : 

Rockingham, poor people, 
Faaty tow wn, 


Castle dow n, 
One bel!, wooden steeple! 


A county rhyme of Lincolnshire, which unfor- 


tunately does not include old Boston in the 


Fens among the places characterized, is perhaps | 


quaintest of all: 


Waddingham bite oll. Snitterby smite all, 
Atterby stands in the clay; 

Norton hogs and Glentham dogs 
Seared Caenby all away; 

Normandy pots, Owmby pans, 
And Saxby new milk cheese 

‘on hares. Hackthorne fairs, 


Spridli 
, ‘And Welton bumblebee: 
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Mushrooms. 


The mushroom seems to bea decidedly valu- 
able production in some countries. 
widely separated quarters of the world the culture 
of this little fungus is an important industry. 


Mr. R. P. Porter, who has been studying the | 
industries of Japan, has recently given publicity | 


to the fact that that country has achieved a 
success in mushroom-growing, and has carried 
on a trade in the vegetable that is large enough 
to be worth talking about. 

The Japanese method of cultivating the fungus 
is peculiar, and probably would be successful with 
no other variety than that on which it is tried, 
a species which goes by the name of Shiitake. 
The mushroom is grown, not on the ground, but 
in trees. 


at intervals of three or four inches. The trees 
are then cut into short lengths and left in secluded 
parts of the forest. After a period of three years 
mushrooms begin to make their appearance in 
the incisions, and they afford a. yield ali the year 
round. The autumn crop is the most valuable. 

Mushroom-growing is esteemed one of the 
most important of the industries of Japan, the 
export amounting in the year 1895, the last year 
for which the returns were available, to two 
million pounds’ weight. 

France also has given its attention to mushroom- 
growing. Fifty wholesale firms in Paris alone 
devote themselves exclusively to the sale of the 
crop. France grows its mushrooms underground. 
In the Department of the Seine there are said to 
be more than three thousand caves—principally 
exhausted stone quarries, connected with the 
upper world by rope ladders—devoted to mush- 
room-growing. The people who attend to the 
cultivation of the mushrooms seldom see daylight. 
They inhabit a little world of their own, of which 
the mushrooms are the sole attraction. The 
conditions of successful cultivation seem to be a 
cool and even temperature, absence of light,—or 
at any rate of sunshine,—a current of air in one 
direction and a change of svil when a bed is 
exhausted. These conditions fulfilled, mushrooms 
may be reckoned on throughout the entire year. 
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AMPS. 60 rare and unused 10c. ; 25, 5c. Approval sheets 
50% com. Agts.wid. Star Stam: itamp Co., Box 58, BallardVale, Mass 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP iilivaiha’ea 


Richards. Fair Haven.V t. 
STAM PS Approval sheets at 50+ commission. 
. VERNON STAMP CO. ,Malden,Mass 

| Will prove that half of 12 is 7. Will be sent 


sto any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
E. EA WEBSTER, 167 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


ER If you love RARE FLOW ERs, 
ehércest only, address ELLIS BROs., 
REA N. H. It astonish and please. FREE, 


AGENTS WANTED ott . RYDER'S CHAPINE 


Sey Wa, € 
JOHN H. RYDER, Sole Marr, Washington Btrest, Boston 


TY PE an Riz ERs. eer s New Franklin Standard 
rice #75 (Rented ®3 per mouth). Best 
—_ - ne on +%, marke t. Catalogue Free. e will sell 
good Standard see ond-hand Typewriter, 
Visible writing, for 825 Vrite for particulars to 
CUTTER TOWER c O., 124 Milk St., Boston. 
ipewriters Sold, Exc hanged and Repatred. 


H. W. Lloyd & Co 
he ng AR oe 
. W. LLOYD & COMPANY, Station A, Hartford, Conn. 


Prize -Winning ——__, 


DAH LIAS. 


| If you want the ve ry) be pat  Debligs that bloom, send for 
my CATALOGUE. ATT, Reading, Mass. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


“At the World’s Fair” 


wea te Sante *. A BR have a FREE sample -—-. ba 
dress, by dropping a postal 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only im LEAD PACKETS, 
60 cents per pound, 


CHAPIN a ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston. 


Old Grist Mill 




































50 cents 











In two very | 


Oak-trees that are from twenty-five to | 
thirty-three years old are felled in the autumn, | 
and by means of an axe are scored with incisions | 





ROLLED 
WHEAT. 
The ideal 
breakfast 
food. Ap- 
petizing, 
nourish- 
ing, easily 
digested. 
Prepare 
for serv- 
ing in 3 to 
5 minutes. 
Unlike 
oatmeal it 
does not 
heat the 
blood. 
Rolled Wheat contains, in proper propor- 
tions, all of the valuable nutritive prop- 
erties of wheat just as Nature stored 


them in the grain—and Nature makes no 


; Send 3 two-cent stamps for mailing trial pack- 
mistakes. age free, f your grocer can't supply you. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 














A UNIQUE MEXICAN DISH. 


Minced Chicken, daintily w tapped in corn 


husk and prepared with delightful flavor of 
original Mexican recipe. Serve hot from 
chafing dish or spread thin for delicious 
sandwiches. A new sensation for luncheons. 
In cans ready for use. If your gro- 
cer has not received this, our latest 
fancy product, send 18 cts. in stamps 
for sample half-pound ean. 
Address Canned Goods Dept. Y. 
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A PERFECT 
MAYONNAISE. 
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Never Spoils. 
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iii? 2 For all 


Cold Dishes, 






FRESH, 


READY 
for Use. 
FINE 


SELL IT. 
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ROYAL Salad 


Dressing 
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Send for our & 
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The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

»  erc. 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 




















MANUFACTURED! BY 


emi Sapone Wrappers. 
Oe alee dum het, PRE 
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Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 























CYCLISTS! Judge for your- 


selves the merits of the . . 


Tillinghast 
Saddle. = 


Platform is pliable and 
slightly springy; being 
built on a foundation of 
bent ash and raw hide— 
no solid base. The Til- 
linghast affords. . . . 


COMFORT, SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. Caco 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price, $3.00. 


Illustrated Circular, FREE. 


CONGDON & CARPENTER CO., Providence,R.I. 





















tdesane Pork and Beans 
Wholesome and convenient. An improve- 
ment over old methods. Are errs ready. 
Good hot or cold. May be served hot in ten 
minutes, and are perfectly cooked and 
seasoned. BOOKLET FREE. 
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‘ou must know that the “ 
clubs use nay 4 coffees 
tions, and that t 

ears of patient stud: 

he output of these private grown coffees is 
and their cost is consequently high. 
same effect in flavor and strength, an 
erate price, we have prepared our 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


by any coffee you ever 


flavor unmatch 
makes 


surpassing strength 
cheapest in the end. = Packed ein 
‘ou, and he can doit. Some valuable gifts 
Hs users of Union Club Coffee. ° 
Send for Illustrated Gift List. 









= VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Ave., < 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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eir superior flavor is the result of 
on the part of the grower. 


‘0 secure the 
at a mod- 


It is a blend of.a large number of coffees, mostly 
private growths, in proportions determined by long 
study and experiment, and in blending we ty ly 

rank, 
it the 
air-tight sealed 
cans—never in bulk. Insist that your dealer supply 
accrue 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Conn. 














Do You 


want the Jdest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo eguadl. 





Welcome 


is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 


Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 


poo—you will never want any other kind. 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. 


get in some stores because 


Ii you want 
It is hard to 
inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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GREENE’S Warranted 
Syrup of Tar. 


A GREAT REMEDY, because we can warrant it. On every 
package you find the words, ‘‘No Cure, No Pay.’’ What 
does it mean? It simply means that if a 50-cent bottle of 
Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure your cough 
or cold, that your druggist will refund you your money. This 
is the agreement we have with all druggists. 

Any Druggist can get Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar for you of his;wholesaler if you 
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‘“‘THE NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE gives satisfaction in 
every respect, and I would not part with it at any price unless I 
could obtain another just like it. I have shown the Machine to 
several of my friends and they say it is as nice in every way as 
theirs that they paid fifty-five and sixty dollars for. I am especially 
pleased with its light-running and easy threading. I am certainly 
delighted with my Machine and find it just as represented. 

Very truly yours, Mrs. H. F. ARNoTr, Hamlin, Kan.’’ 


‘THE NEW COMPANION MACHINE receiyed in 
good condition. Have tested all the attach- 
ments and find they work perfectly. 
I would not exchange it for Ma- 
chines that sell for $45.00. 

D. L. Morrison, Morven, Ga.”’ 






“‘T am using one of your NEw 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINES. 
It is fully as good as the ma- 
chines purchased here for $35.00 
and $40.00. It does good work 
and is a first-class Machine in 
every respect. I would, not 
trade it for any of the high- 
priced Machines. 

MAGGIE MATHISON, Yale, Iowa.”’ 


** WE received THE NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, bought of 
you, all safe Dec. 31, 1897, and can truly say that we are more than 
pleased with it in every respect. It is just as you represented it. 
Words fail to express my appreciation of such a Machine. I would 
not take twice what we gave for it. It is just as good as a fifty-dollar 
Machine. Mr. and Mrs. FRANK O’NEAL, Loco, Ind. Ter.” 





And still some people may hesitate to 
secure the New Companion simply 
because it costs only $19.00. 





if you should pay $45.00 for a Sewing Machine you could 
not get a Machine that will wear longer, run lighter or give 
better satisfaction. Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, which 
includes free a reproduction of our latest Prize Photograph. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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